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Review by Virginia McDaniel 


On a cold and dreary Jan- 
uary day an envelope ar- 
rived on my doorstep. 
From the weight of the 
small package, | thought 
it might be gold. Within 
short order, | found it 
was even better. Trees, 
Shrubs, and Woody 
Vines of Arkansas is a 
classy, comprehensive 
compilation of what is 
currently known on the 
physical characteristics, 
distribution, and habitat 
for all woody species in 
Arkansas. It contains 500 Ë ` 
species descriptions, over 
1500 color photos, up- 
dated county-level distri- j 
bution maps, a visual key fee 
to the genera, dichoto- 
mous keys for the 32 
largest genera (including 
oak, hickory and haw- 
thorn), a full glossary 
with illustrations, and 
detailed sections on N 
ecoregions and habitat Wr iam nnm ` á 
descriptions as they re- JENNIFER OGLE THEO WITSELL JOHNNIE GENTRY 
late to woody plants of 
Arkansas. This impressive 
list, however, cannot fully explain the information contained between the covers of this 
book. It is a carefully crafted, meticulously researched book whose information has 
been filtered through the lens of the finest botanists in Arkansas. In reading it, you can 
gather within minutes what took decades of field observation, research, and synthesis 
to bring to the page. This book will prove invaluable for students starting their first tree 
collections and well-seasoned botanists alike. 


VINES OF 
ARKANSAS 
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FOREWORD BY P. ALLEN SMITH 


1 (Continued on next page) 
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The first things that strike you about the book are the 
photos and illustrations. Nearly all species have a photo 
of the leaves, flower and/or fruit, and the bark. If a plant 
has a diagnostic feature to distinguish it from another 
closely related species, such as the rhizome of lance-leaf 
greenbrier or the bud and leaf scar on black walnut vs. 
butternut, a picture is also provided. Compiling these 
useful photos was no small feat. The exquisite illustra- 
tions by the late Linda Ellis of acorns, hickory nuts, and 
glossary terms are phenomenal. Combining the written 
description with the illustrations of botanical terms, like 
different kinds of pith (solid vs. diaphragmed vs. cham- 
bered), will instill a clear understanding in your mind's 
eye. The visual key to the genera is a rather ingenious 
way to speed up the identification process and test your 
knowledge of most genera in Arkansas. 


The written species descriptions are detailed and clearly 
well researched. They provide clearly marked catego- 
ries: general, bark, twig, leaf, inflorescence, flower, and 
fruit. The demarcations quickly get you to the infor- 
mation you seek, rather than having to sift through 
lengthy species descriptions, while also being infor- 
mation-dense. Knowing the types of habitats that spe- 
cies inhabit — or do not inhabit — across their range is a 
useful tool for identification. The species habitat infor- 
mation in this book is the most concise and complete to 
date for Arkansas woody species. Additionally, the intro- 
ductory sections provide a comprehensive and authori- 
tative overview of habitat types and ecoregions found in 
Arkansas. 


Notes provide little fascinating tidbits about each spe- 
cies including how to tell it from closely related species, 
food or medicinal value, host plant status, pollination 
strategy, or, in the case of extirpated species, infor- 
mation on its potential whereabouts to encourage 
someone to find it! For example, while sweetgum has a 
bad reputation, did you know it is the larval host plant 
for our two largest moths: the luna moth and the regal 
moth? Or that its resin was historically used for chewing 
gum? (I’m going to have to try that!) Or that the pres- 
ence of alder outside a stream channel is a good indica- 
tor of ground water? Or how about that 1888 collection 
of American barberry found at the Smithsonian with the 
vaguest of locations (Ozark Mts.)? Are you ready to look 
for it? And don't overlook the Family and Genera intro- 
ductory sections which also contain little nuggets of wis- 
dom. You will learn about the beautifully intricate polli- 
nation strategy of the yucca and yucca moth whose lives 


are so intertwined one cannot survive without the other 
and so much more. 


Two things that set this book apart from other Arkansas 
field guides is its complete coverage of all woody spe- 
cies, including groups that are questionably woody like 
yucca, prickly pears, and blackberries, and the inclusion 
of keys for genera (at least ones with over 4 species). 
While | have not had the pleasure of working through all 
the keys, in my perusal | noticed the authors use vege- 
tative characters where possible which is a great relief. 
This makes groups that normally terrify me (i.e. haw- 
thorns, hickories and blackberries) perhaps attainable. 
As summer leaves emerge | look forward to bringing 
this compact plant guide out to the woods and improv- 
ing my keying skills. 


The cover of Trees, Shrubs, and Woody Vines of Arkan- 
sas speaks volumes about its contents (the old adage 
does not apply). The photo of the bald cypress swamp 
with its shades of green and ancient trees harken back 
to a time before the crosscut saw, when these giants 
covered the deltas and backwater channels, and the call 
of the ivory billed woodpecker echoed through the for- 
est. The roll of photos across the top provides a splash 
of color; while exhibiting the different forms woody 
plants take, from leaves to fruit to bark; and shout out 
to the rare, endemic, and just plain cool plants of Arkan- 
sas. We have the maple-leaf oak - the mountain endem- 
ic, nutmeg hickory — the flatwoods rare, and blue ash — 
the mesic forest square. The frosted hawthorn gives you 
pause; did they really? Yes, bring on the HAWS! They 
needed the trunk of a stately tree, Chinquapin oak filled 
the key. Stumping for the woody vines, they brought on 
Carolina jasmine. The subtle, powdery sweet, smell of 
the flowers is always a treat. A quintessentially south- 
ern plant brings an end to the rhyming rant. For the fi- 
nal smash we have the well-placed brilliant red berries 
of strawberry-bush on the book's spine to let us know 
hearts-a-bustin'-with-love for trees in here. 


Ultimately Trees, Shrubs, and Woody Vines of Arkansas 
is a snapshot in time of what the experts currently 
know, as displayed by the bright, bold title. But behind 
it, in the black space, is the unknown, of which the au- 
thors are not afraid to admit. As much as this book will 
teach you, it is also a call-to-action for you to go out and 
find new records, make the county maps obsolete, and 
find that elusive American barberry located somewhere 
in the "Ozark Mts., Ark"! 


Excerpts from the book follow on pages 3—7. 
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(Callicarpa), cherry, peach, and plum (Prunus), and coral-berry (Symphoricarpos), 
lenticels persist for many years on the trunks. 

A twig (Figure 26) is the ultimate division of a branch, or the current year's growth. 
Many woody species can be correctly identified using only the twig; this is especially 
useful in winter, after the leaves have fallen and new buds have developed. The central 
section of tissue in a twig is called the pith (Figure 27), and it may be of four differ- 
ent types: solid, diaphragmed, 
chambered, or hollow. Solid pith 
is the most common type on our 
native trees. Diaphragmed pith 
has cross-partitions with tissue 
in between the segments (exam- 
ple Lex.]—sweet-bay magnolia, 
Magnolia virginiana). Chambered 
pith has cross-partitions and lacks 
tissue between the segments 
(ex.—black walnut, Jug/ans nigra). 
Hollow pith lacks tissue in the 
Fig. 27. Types of pith. central section of the twig. 


solid diaphragmed chambered 


Modified Twig Structures 

Many woody plants are armed with different types of sharp protrusions to protect against 
predators (Figure 28). Spines are stiff, sharp, modified leaves that may be single or in 
groups and occur where a leaf would norrnally be located (ex.—gooseberries, Ribes 
spp.), or may be paired where the stipules would norrnally be located (ex.—black locust, 
Robinia pseudoacacia). Thorns are stiff, sharp, modified branches that occur either above 
the leaf scar or at the end of a branch, and they can be very long and branched (ex.— 
honey locust, Gleditsia triacanthos). Prickles are outgrowths of the epidermis and can 
be located anywhere on a twig, stem, or leaf (ex.—devil's-walkingstick, Aralia spinosa). 


BARK 
The outermost layer of the stem or trunk of a gymnosperm or woody dicot is called 


thorns prickles 


Fig. 28. Modified twig structures. 
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BURNING-BUSH, WINGED EUONYMUS 
Euonymus alatus INVASIVE SPECIES 


GENERAL: Multi-stemmed, flat- 
topped shrub to 10 ft (3 m), 
branches erect to spreading. 
BARK: Gray to grayish brown, 
splitting with age, giving a striped 
appearance. TWIG: Green, 
4-angled, with prominent corky 
wings on stem. LEAF: Deciduous; 
opposite, simple; 2-7.5 cm long, 1-5 cm wide; shape elliptic 
or obovate; apex acute or acuminate, base cuneate; margin 
finely serrate; blade thin to somewhat leathery, upper surface 


THEO WITSELL 


Md ^ dark green, lower surface paler; petiole 2 mm long; fall color 
bright red to purple. INFLORESCENCE: Axillary, solitary or in clusters of 2-3 flowers. 
FLOWER: May-Jun; sepals 4; petals 4, greenish yellow. FRUIT: Aug-Oct; capsule 
2- to 4-lobed, reddish brown, 6-8 mm long, aril bright red. HABITAT: Dry-mesic to 
mesic upland forests and woodlands, riparian forests, ravines, bluffs, disturbed areas. 
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NOTES: Burning-bush is a very popular ornamental shrub that was first collected 
in the wild in Arkansas in 2007 but has rapidly naturalized and become invasive in 
forest and woodland understories in some areas of the state (see p. 479), forming 
dense thickets and crowding out native vegetation. 


STRAWBERRY-BUSH, HEARTS-A-BUSTIN’-WITH-LOVE 
Euonymus americanus 


GENERAL: Multi-stemmed, erect to upright shrub to 6.5 ft 
(2 m), the branches widely spreading, the lower branches 
trailing and sometimes rooting at the nodes. BARK: Green 
to brownish gray, smooth, splitting with age. TWIG: Slen- 
der, green to brown or gray, 4-angled. LEAF: Deciduous; 
opposite, simple; 2-10 cm long, 1-4 cm wide; shape lance- 
olate, narrowly ovate, or elliptic (rarely slightly obovate on 
terminal pair of leaves on fertile branches); apex acute or 


THEO WITSELL 


CRAIG FRAISER 


BRUCE A. SORRIE 
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acuminate, base cuneate or rounded; margin 
finely and bluntly serrate; blade thin; upper 
surface glabrous, dark green; lower surface 
pubescent along veins; petiole 1 mm long; fall 
color dark red. INFLORESCENCE: Axillary, 
solitary or in clusters of 2-3 flowers. FLOWER: 
May-Jun; sepals 5; petals 5, greenish yellow 
to greenish purple. FRUIT: Sep-Oct; capsule 
5- to 5-lobed, pink to red, the valves warty, 
14-16 mm long, aril orange-red to scarlet. 
HABITAT: Bottomland, riparian, and mesic 
upland forests, stream banks, mesic bluffs, 
seeps, swamp margins. NOTES: The green sal f 
stems, showy fruit, and fall color have made strawberry-bush a popular choice in 
native landscaping, but it is highly susceptible to deer herbivory. 


WAHOO, BURNING-BUSH 
Euonymus atropurpureus 


GENERAL: Single-stemmed, erect shrub or small tree with 
spreading branches to 20 ft (6 m), rarely taller. BARK: Ashy 


gray, thin, developing minute scales with age. TWIG: Slen- 
3 ^ X. der, greenish, glabrous, 
somewhat 4-angled 
to round, occasionally 
with small, corky wings. 
LEAF: Deciduous; oppo- 

site, simple; 4-14 cm long, 2-7 cm wide; shape ellip- 

tic or ovate; apex acuminate, base cuneate; margin 

finely serrate; blade thin; upper surface bright green, 

glabrous; lower surface pubescent along veins; peti- 

ole 10-20 mm long; fall color reddish purple to bright 

red. INFLORESCENCE: Axillary panicles of 6-24 


DWAYNE ESTES 
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dark brown; leaf scars with a line of thick, tan hairs along the 

upper margin. LEAF: Alternate, odd-pinnately compound; 

40-60 cm long; rachis pubescent; petiole 3.5-12 cm long, 

with glandular hairs; leaflets 11-17, each 5-11 cm long, 3-6 cm 

wide; leaflet shape oblong-lanceolate to lanceolate; apex 

acute to acuminate, base rounded; margin finely serrate, 

with ciliate hairs; surfaces yellowish green, upper surface 

glabrous or nearly so, lower surface densely soft-pubes- 

cent; leaflets sessile; fall color yellow. FRUIT: Aug- Oct; ellipsoid to ovoid, 4-8 cm long; 
husk semi-fleshy, greenish brown, sticky with glandular hairs; nut ellipsoid to ovoid, 5-6 
cm long, deeply ridged; grouped in clusters of 2-5. HABITAT: Mesic hardwood forests, 
stream banks, bases of bluffs. NOTES: This species has declined in Arkansas in recent 
decades, the victim of butternut canker (Sirococcus clavigignenti-juglandacearum), an 
introduced fungal pathogen that produces black, sooty, elliptical wounds on the trunk, 
branches, and twigs, eventually killing the tree. Healthy trees are rare. 
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MARTYN ANNISS 
MOLLY ROBINSON 


CHRISTINE HANRAHAN 


DAN BOONE 
DWAYNE ESTES 


BLACK WALNUT 
Juglans nigra 


GENERAL: Large tree to 110 ft (55.5 m), with a long, straight trunk and ascending 
branches, forming a rounded crown; shade intolerant. BARK: Dark brown to dark 
gray with deep, narrow furrows and thin ridges, forming a somewhat diamond- 
shaped pattern. TWIG: Stout, light to orangish brown; pith chambered, light brown; 
leaf scars lacking a line of hairs on the upper margin. LEAF: Alternate, odd-pinnately 
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compound; 50-60 cm long; DERE ESSA 
rachis pubescent; petiole ATL 
6.5-14 cm long, with glan- 

dular hairs; leaflets 11-23, 

each 6-15 cm long, 2.5-5.5 

cm wide; leaflet shape 

ovate-lanceolate; apex 

acute to acuminate, base 

oblique; margin finely serrate, lacking ciliate hairs; 
upper surface yellowish green, glabrous or nearly so; 
lower surface pale green and pubescent; leaflets sessile; 
fall color yellow. FRUIT: Aug-Oct; globose, 4-8 cm 


wide; husk semi-fleshy, greenish brown; nut globose, 


5-4 cm wide, with por : Ae, 


many irregular grooves; 


JENNIFER OGLE 


solitary or paired. 
HABITAT: Dry to mesic upland forests, bottomland 
and riparian forests, stream banks, bluffs, pastures, 
old fields. NOTES: Black walnut trees are allelo- 
pathic, meaning they produce chemicals that harm 
many other plant species growing in proximity to 
them, which gives them a competitive advantage. 
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Restoration of an Illegal Dump-Site in 
Eastern Benton County 


By Eric Fuselier 


When my wife Angela and | were still dating, she was 
searching for an affordable piece of land in Northwest 
Arkansas to purchase and move to. One day | got a 
phone call from her. She was very excited, and told me 
that she had found a very affordable piece of property 
in eastern Benton County. 


It was just under an acre, not far outside of the Town of 
Garfield. Not only that, but it was dirt cheap. It had 
been an illegal dumping ground for years, and was cov- 
ered (and | mean covered!) with trash. 
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We did some research and found out that the previous 
owner of the property had passed away several years 
ago, and after the taxes on the property went unpaid 
for an unknown number of years, the land became 
property of the state of Arkansas. And after the state 
took custody of the property, some "anonymous do- 
nors" of the less-thoughtful variety began dumping their 
trash there. 


There were bags upon bags of household trash, many of 
which had been torn apart by critters over the years, 
leaving loose trash strewn across the property. 


There were aluminum cans; broken glass; an old, deteri- 
orated mattress and bedsprings; plastic milk jugs that 
were so weathered and fragile that if you weren't care- 
ful when picking them up they would shatter into nu- 
merous plastic shards. 


There were old car tires, car batteries, car fenders, plas- 


tic tarps, busted television sets, PVC pipes, carpet rolls, 
two old rusted metal barrels, and large pieces of 
Styrofoam. 


There was even an old mobile home that someone had 
gone through and stripped the wiring from walls, leav- 
ing the inside a complete mess. 


Then there was the centerpiece of this dump: a partially 
demolished camper, half of it missing. I’ve always won- 
dered what happened to the other half of that camper. 
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Aside from the trash, large sections of the property had 
been taken over by noxious and invasive species includ- 
ing tall fescue (Schedonorus arundinaceus), Japanese 
stiltgrass (Microstegium vimineum), hedge parsley 
(Torilis arvensis), sericea lespedeza (Lespedeza cune- 
ata), and multiflora rose (Rosa multiflora). 


Now l'Il admit, at first | wondered if maybe my beloved 
partner had lost her mind. “Are you sure you want to 
buy this?” | remember asking her. But, eventually | 
came around to see her vision for what this piece of 
land could become. 


Not long after she purchased the property from the 
State in late-2014 we started cleaning it up. Bit by bit, 
piece by piece, we picked up the trash. We kept what 
we thought we could reuse, and hauled away the unus- 
able items to the proper disposal location. 


Then, in early-2015, after we had cleared enough of the 
trash to make room for ourselves, we moved onto this 
dump site and lived in our travel trailers while we con- 
tinued to clean up the remainder of the property. 


After we had removed the majority of the trash we be- 
gan replacing the invasive species with native plants. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Now, replacing invasive species is a constant battle, alt- 
hough one that we have finally begun to get on top of. 


Since moving onto the property we've added a variety 
of native wildflowers, including purple coneflower 
(Echinacea purpurea), Ohio spiderwort (Tradescantia 
ohiensis), spotted beebalm (Monarda punctata), wild 
bergamot (Monarda fistulosa), partridge pea 
(Chamaecrista fasciculata), firewheel (Gaillardia pul- 
chella), Indian paintbrush (Castilleja coccinea), royal 
catchfly (Silene regia), black eyed Susan (Rudbeckia hir- 
ta), golden Alexander (Zizia aurea), celandine poppy 
(Stylophorum diphyllum), downy phlox (Phlox pilosa), 
golden currants (Ribes aureum), and New England aster 
(Symphyotrichum novae-angliae). And we've even 


planted an Ozark chinquapin tree (Castanea ozarkensis). 
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Coneflower (Echinacea purpurea) 


In our wooded gulley we've planted bloodroot 
(Sanguinaria canadensis), dwarf crested iris (Iris cris- 
tata), and several pawpaw trees (Asimina triloba) that I 
hope the children get to enjoy when they're older. 


Later, when the County paved our road in 2018, we 
worked out an agreement with the road department to 
let us plant the right-of-way with native species instead 
of the tall fescue they were planning to seed there. 


Since that time we've planted Indiangrass (Sorghastrum 
nutans), big bluestem (Andropogon gerardi), common 
yarrow (Achillea millefolium), foxglove beardtongue 
(Penstemon digitalis), tall thistle (Cirsium altissimum), 
rock pinks (Phemeranthus calycinus), brown eyed Su- 
sans (Rudbeckia triloba), western ironweed (Vernonia 
baldwinii), butterfly milkweed (Asclepias tuberosa), nar- 
row leaf mountain mint (Pycnanthemum tenuifolium), 
lanceleaf coreopsis (Coreopsis lanceolata), and plains 


coreopsis (Coreopsis tinctoria). 


Now l'Il admit, I’ve had to run out of the house and 
across our rocky paths and driveway, with no shoes and 
no shirt on mind you, waving my hands frantically in the 
air to stop the county road mower from mowing down 
our right-of-way plantings. Such a wild display per- 
formed by this displaced Cajun may become a yearly 
affair if the mower in future years isn't the same nice 
gentleman who agreed to treat our roadside as a no- 
mow zone. We shall see... 
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New England aster (Symphyotrichum novae-angliae) 


Most of the species we’ve planted have come from the 
ANPS native plant auctions, from various native plant 

sales held here in Northwest Arkansas, and from locally 
collected seed. And since removing the trash and most 
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Royal catchfly (Silene regia) 


(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from previous page) 


Right: The stunning transfor- 
mation from trash filled ille- 
gal dump site to native plant 
covered land with family 
home. 


Below: Ohio spiderwort 


(Tradescantia ohiensis) 


of the invasive species, we've begun to observe many 
other natives that were likely here before, waiting for 
their chance to return. 


The species we've seen making their comeback include 
violet wood sorrel (Oxalis violacea), rosinweed (Silphium 
integrifolium), Virginia wild strawberries (Fragaria vir- 
giniana), pussytoes (Antennaria parlinii), wild lettuce 
(Lactuca canadensis), violet wood sorrel (Oxalis viola- 
cea), large bellwort (Uvularia grandiflora), tall goldenrod 
(Solidago canadensis), white heath aster 
(Symphyotrichum pilosum), mayapples (Podophyllum 
peltatum), rue anemone (Anemonella thalictroides), Indi- 
an hemp (Apocynum cannabinum), and false Solomon's 
seal (Maianthemum racemosum). 


Now here we are, six years later, with our children grow- 
ing up on this land that was once a dump. We enjoy the 
various species of butterflies, moths, birds, mammals, 
reptiles, and amphibians that make use of the habitat 
we've fostered. 


And last Fall, our efforts were really rewarded when we 

noticed that our small piece of land was hosting a covey 
of northern bobwhite quail! We've spotted this covey of 
around a dozen or so several times as they moved about 
our yard and into the thick brush that we leave standing 
during the fall and winter, their presence on our proper- 
ty undoubtedly aided by the fact that we live near a na- 


tional park where efforts are currently underway to re- 
store habitat for bobwhite quail. 


It's been quite an adventure, and | haven't even men- 
tioned yet that throughout it all we had a baby and built 
an A-Frame house ourselves with help from close friends 
and family. Now our children, who many in ANPS have 
seen at the meetings, hikes, and retreats, get to grow up 
with the opportunity to learn the names of all of these 
wonderful native plants, along with the insects and wild- 
life they support. And if it weren't for my now-wife's vi- 
sion, the land we live on may still be a dump. 


I wonder how many other illegal dump-sites there are in 
Arkansas. Normally these properties are passed over by 
potential buyers. But let me tell you, with enough love 
and elbow grease, these places can become so much 
more than initially meets the eye. There's a healthy habi- 
tat waiting underneath all the trash, and with some 
thoughtful buyers these neglected and abused pieces of 
land will be able to breathe once again. 


So, | want encourage you to consider taking on a similar 
project of your own. These properties are typically pretty 
affordable, and you should always do your research be- 
fore taking on the potential liability that may come with 
purchasing them. But if you do, I believe that you will 
enjoy the deep satisfaction that comes from having your 
very own personal ecological restoration project. Plus, 


10 You might see some quail. 


Member Obituary—Frank Reuter 


Frank Reuter loved to learn. He was a scholar of Old 
English, teaching others to appreciate the history of lan- 
guage and an editor of modern English, especially proud 
of helping prison inmates publish their work. Through- 
out his life he strove to maintain the German he'd 
learned from his parents, who left Germany in the 
1930s as authoritarianism transformed their homeland. 
Later in life, he found great joy in reestablishing contact 
with relatives who had remained behind. 


Yet human language was not the only system that fasci- 
nated him. Despite a birth in the Bronx and childhood in 
urban New Jersey, or perhaps because of this, he devel- 
oped a deep and lifelong interest in the natural world. 
An early Jesuit education developed into a deep respect 
for science, which appealed to his Teutonic instincts for 
rational order, the same desire to figure things out that 
led his father to start a business based on an improved 
valve design. As one of his intellectual heroes, Richard 
Dawkins, wrote, "The feeling of awed wonder that sci- 
ence can give us is one of the highest experiences of 
which the human psyche is capable. It is a deep aes- 
thetic passion to rank with the finest that music and po- 
etry can deliver." 


Music was a love that led to love, as when an invitation 
to dance in 1962 led to a marriage of 53 years that 
spanned states from Alaska to Arkansas. He and Mary 
finally settled on an Ozark homestead in 1977, where 
they worked together to put down roots in the soil and 
the community. Their gardens flourished, vibrant blue- 
berry bushes being an especial source of pride, and 
their kitchen overflowed with the fruits of hard work. A 
dedicated birdwatcher, he quickly became involved in 
regional conservation and education efforts, earning 
recognition as a Conservation Communicator of the 
Year from the Arkansas Wildlife Federation. Teaching 
himself to play guitar, he appreciated the storytelling 
built into folk music, reflecting the narratives of his in- 
tellectual world from Anglo-Saxon poetry to scientific 
discovery. 


He and Mary were true life partners, building a happy 
marriage on a foundation of shared interests and val- 
ues. They raised two children in the Ozark countryside, 
passing along his intellectual rigor and work ethic to 
both. The guitar and storytelling continues on in his son, 
Andy, and the love of science and nature in his daugh- 
ter, Joanna. The family traveled often on road trips 
throughout the region, while memorable trips abroad 


included a visit to France with an adolescent Andy and 
time spent in Italy with college-age Joanna while studying 
abroad. Travel remains an important part of his children's 
lives. 


Late in life, as his health began to fail, he and Mary made 
the difficult decision to leave their home and gardens of 
43 years and moved north to central Missouri, nearer to 
family and care. As he quietly slipped away, peaceful at 
home, he was kept company by loved ones telling stories 
at his bedside. Near the end, as we read to him from his 
beloved Anglo-Saxon epic Beowulf, he may have heard 
lines spoken in part by the Danish Queen Wealhtheow 
(after whom he'd wanted to name a daughter): 


"You have fared in life so that far and near 
Forever and ever, you will be honored... 

Thus it is duly just 

That one praise his prince in poem and story 
And hold him in heart when he must head away 
Forth from flesh elsewhere." 


Frank was preceded in death by his parents, Franz and 
Paula, and is survived by his sister, Rose; his wife, Mary; 
his son, Andy; grandson, Grant; his daughter, Joanna and 
her husband, Eric; and more relatives and friends than 
can be listed here. He was special to all of us and we are 
grateful for our time together. 


THE 2021 SPRING MEETING WILL BE VIRTUAL!!! 


The Arkansas Native Plant Society is excited to announce that our spring meeting will be virtual this 
year, taking place throughout the entire month of May! 


Help us celebrate Native Plant Month in Arkansas! The Arkansas Native Plant Society is dedicating 
the month of May to be Native Plant Month this year in Arkansas! 


Webinar Series! 


Saturday, May 1, 1-2pm Benevolent Trees: Native Woody Plants in American Herbal 
Traditions with Steven Foster 


Saturday, May 8, 1-2pm Mosses: the Original Tree Huggers with Karen Willard 


Wednesday, May 12, 2-3pm Here Come the Invasivores! Foraging Invasive Species to Help Our 
Natives with Bo Brown 


Thursday, May 13, 1-2pm Who's On Top: An Overview of the Known Associations that 
Plants and Fungi Form with Each Other with Jay Justice 


Saturday, May 15, 2-3pm The Love Life of Ferns with Eric Sundell 
Saturday, May 22, 1-2pm Arkansas's Grasslands: Natural History and Conservation 
with Theo Witsell 


To register for one or more of these webinars, email Eric Fuselier at ANPS.President@gmail.com 


More information about the speakers and their topics can be found within the Claytonia. 


Q&A Panel Discussion! 


Ask the experts! Submit your questions in advance to ANPS.President@gmail.com, or ask them live! 


Saturday, May 22, 3-4pm Q&A Panel Discussion with Theo Witsell, Jennifer Ogle, 
and Eric Sundell 
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THE 2021 SPRING MEETING WILL BE VIRTUAL!!! 


Silent Auction! 
You'll have a chance to win: 


Botany and native plant books, including a signed copy of the new Trees, Shrubs, and Woody 
Vines of Arkansas! 

Native plants from Pine Ridge Gardens! 

ANPS t-shirts and other merchandise! 


Native Plant Adventure Challenge! 


Help raise money for the Arkansas Native Plant Society for each native plant you can identify during 
the month of May by participating in the Native Plant Adventure Challenge! 


It's kind of like a “walk-a-thon”, except for native plant enthusiasts! Email Eric Fuselier at 
ANPS.President@gmail.com for information about how to sign up and start gathering your spon- 
sors! 


For questions or more details on the virtual spring meeting, you can contact Eric Fuselier at 
ANPS.President@gmail.com 


See you in May! 


$ 


Stay tuned for details on the ANPS 2021 Fall Meeting. 
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Additional information on speakers and topics for 2021 Virtual Spring Meeting. 


Benevolent Trees: Native Woody Plants in American Herbal Traditions 
with Steven Foster 


Saturday, May 1st, 1-2pm 


Join Steven Foster on a photographic journey beyond mere plant identification to ex- 
plore the remarkable human experience in interacting with woody plants for material 
and medicinal use, as well other ways of looking at our ligneous flora in both Ameri- 
can history and contemporary experience. 


About Steven: For forty-seven years, Steven Foster, has been fascinated with woody 
plants as "herbs." A Charter Member of the Arkansas Native Plant Society, Steven is 
the author and photographer of nineteen books, including most recently the 2014 3rd 
ed. of the Peterson Field Guide to Medicinal Plants and Herbs (with James A. Duke; 
Houghton Mifflin Harcourt), and the National Geographic's A Desk Reference to Na- 
ture’s Medicine (with Rebecca Johnson). 


Mosses: The Original Tree Huggers 
with Karen Willard 
Saturday, May 8th, 1-2pm 


Mosses were one of the first plants to adapt to life on land, evolving from an 
ancient group of green algae around 450 million years ago. These plants are 
small and lack true vascular tissue, yet they have been able to colonize every 
ecosystem except for the ocean, living where most other plant groups can't. | 
In this program, Karen will explore some of the characteristics that make 
these plants unique, and will discuss their role in the biological community. 
The program will conclude with an overview of moss species common to Ar- 
kansas. 


About Karen: Karen Willard is a contract botanist who has worked for various 
state agencies, non-profit organizations, and environmental consulting firms. 
She holds a master's degree in natural resources from the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Her main research interests include wetland ecology, and plant- 
insect interactions. 
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Additional information on speakers and topics for 2021 Virtual Spring Meeting. 


Here Come the Invasivores! Foraging Invasive Species To Help Our Na- 
tives 


with Bo Brown 


Wednesday, May 12th, 2-3pm 


Join Bo Brown, author of Foraging the Ozarks, to learn about some of the tasty non- 
native and invasive plant species found in Arkansas. You'll learn about methods of 
preparation, recipes, ethical collection, and ways to prevent the spread of these eco- 
logically harmful species. 


About Bo: Bo Brown is a self-taught naturalist who has worked throughout the U.S. 
and Central America as an avian field biologist since 1985, including a nine-year posi- 
tion as a naturalist with the Missouri Department of Conservation. He is founder and director of First Earth Wilder- 
ness School, and has led courses on foraging and nature education throughout the region for the last three dec- 
ades. Bo's field guide Foraging the Ozarks was released by Falcon Guides in July 2020, and his current project Forag- 
ing the Tallgrass Prairie will be available in the summer of 2023. 


Who's On Top? An Overview of the Known Associations Between Plants 
and Fungi 


with Jay Justice 
Thursday, May 13th, 1-2pm 


In this presentation, Jay will examine various types of mycorrhizal relationships, as 
well as other types of fungal-plant associations, including lichens, endophytic fungi, 
and myco-heterotrophic plants. 


About Jay: Jay Justice became enthralled with mushrooms and fungi while pursuing a 

graduate degree many years ago. In 1980, Jay joined the North American Mycological Association (NAMA), an or- 
ganization in which he served as the Vice President for many years, and in 1982 he was instrumental in forming 
the Arkansas Mycological Society. Jay is currently one of the designated chief mycologists for the Missouri Myco- 
logical Society, and a scientific advisor for both the Cumberland Mycological Society as well as the Arkansas Myco- 
logical Society. Jay is a co-author of Amanitas of North America, which was published in June of 2020. 
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Additional information on speakers and topics for 2021 Virtual Spring Meeting. 


The Love Life of Ferns 
with Eric Sundell 
Saturday, May 15th, 2-3pm 


An ancient group of plants, ferns were a dominant presence in the fossils of the Coal 
Age, some 350 million years ago; and yet they still remain a prominent and competi- 
tive group among today's modern flora. But unlike almost all of the modern plants, 
ferns have no seeds and no flowers. Instead, their life cycle is characterized by spores 
as well as by two quite different kinds of plants: one that produces those spores (and 
looks like a fern) and the other, the prothallus, a kind of alter-ego that looks like an 
alga or maybe a moss, that produces sperm that swim about on the forest floor hunt- 
ing for eggs. We'll take a look at the details of this bizarre and intriguing life cycle. 
We'll also have a quick tour of Arkansas's most common fernly beauties. 


About Eric: An Arkansas resident since 1980, Eric taught botany for 26 years at the 
University of Arkansas-Monticello. Eric is the founder of UAM's Sundell Herbarium, 
and was a charter member, and past president, of the Arkansas Native Plant Society. More recently, Eric edited the 


8th Revised ('Color') Edition of Dwight Moore's Trees of Arkansas, published by the Arkansas Forestry Commission in 
2014. 


Arkansas's Grasslands: Natural History and Conservation 
with Theo Witsell 
Saturday, May 22nd, 1-2pm 


While Arkansas is often thought of as a naturally forested landscape, several 
lines of evidence indicate that millions of acres of grasslands were present at the 
time of Euro-American settlement. These grasslands were scattered throughout 
the state and included tallgrass and blackland prairies, saline barrens, oak and 
pine savannas and woodlands, sand barrens, riverscour "prairies", big river sand- 
bars, marshes, and a variety of open glade and rock outcrop communities. These 
grasslands were disproportionally biologically diverse when compared to more 
forested matrix communities, and supported many endemic, disjunct, or other- 
wise rare taxa. In general, these grasslands have also declined dramatically, with 
some types experiencing near total loss following 200+ years of Euro-American 
settlement. As such, protecting grassland remnants and restoring degraded or 
converted sites are high priorities. This presentation will provide an overview of 
Arkansas' grassland types, highlight some of the characteristic and rare species that depend on them, and discuss 
their conservation, restoration, and management. 


About Theo: Theo Witsell is Ecologist and Chief of Research for the Arkansas Natural Heritage Commission and the 
Curator of the ANHC Herbarium. He is co-author of Trees, Shrubs, and Woody Vines of Arkansas, co-editor of the 
Atlas of the Vascular Plants of Arkansas, and has authored or co-authored more than 30 scientific publications and 
book chapters. Theo is also the co-founder of, and Chief Ecologist for, the Southeastern Grasslands Initiative, and 
serves as a regional reviewer for the Flora of North America Project. 
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Clockwise from upper left: 


Rue anempne (Thalictrum 
thalictroides), Wild hya- 
cinth (Camassia species), 
Rose verbena (Glandularia 
Canadensis), Flax-leaved 
stiff-aster,(lonactis linar- 
iifolia), Birdfoot violet 
(Viola pedata). 


Photos by Eric Hunt. 


Not everything has been bad 


during the pandemic! 
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Clockwise from top left: Prarie blazing star (Liatris pycnostachya), 
Compass plant (Silphium laciniatum), Meadow beauty (Rhexia mari- 
ana var. interior), Nodding lady's tresses (Spiranthes niklasii), Rose 
gentian (Sabatia angularis). 

Photos by Eric Hunt. 


New Members (september 28 - March 14, 2021) 


Baldwin, Anne (Little Rock, AR) Ludwig, Nick (Lawrenceburg, IN) 
Bancroft, Amanda (Fayetteville, AR) Makarick, Lynn (Batesville, AR) 
Barnum, Justin (Fayetteville, AR) Mallory, John Jr. (Little Rock, AR) 
Bell, Jackie and John (Little Rock, AR) Matthews, James and Patrician Gail (Little Rock, AR) 
Dobson, Carl (Rogers, AR) McClendon, Robin (Monticello, AR) 
Eruren, Heather (Little Rock, AR) McClure, Tom (Rogers, AR) 
Eruren, John (Little Rock, AR) Miller, Cay and Mark (Bella Vista, AR) 
Evans, Nena (Fayetteville, AR) Moore, John (Van Buren, AR) 
Gant, August (Hot Springs, AR) Singleton, Homer (Ashdown, AR) 
Garrison, Shona and Travis (Huntsville, AR) Smith, Connie Lee (Quitman, AR) 
Hammer, Tim (Fayetteville, AR) Smith, Fawn C. (Fayetteville, AR) 
Harpole, Jana (Searcy, AR) Smith, Karen (White Hall, AR) 
Kibby, Thomas (St. Louis, MO) Thesing, Benjamin (Roland, AR) 
Landers, Ruth (North Little Rock, AR) Thomas, Candice and Giusy Dusio (Little Rock, AR) 
Lanza, Janet (Little Rock, AR) Wilson, Christine (Conway, AR) 
Loftis, Shannon (Cleveland, AR) Winfield, Lisa (BellaVista, AR) 
New Lifetime Members 
Browning, Art (North Little Rock, AR) Luneau, David and Terri (North Little Rock, AR) 
Crews, Catherine (Russellville, AR) O'Donnell, Debra (Eureka Springs, AR) 


Euchner, Lisa (Decatur, TX) 


Remember to check out the full-color version of 


the Claytonia by going to the ANPS website, 
http://anps.org/newsletters/. 
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We need you for 2022! 


Fall awaits just over the horizon, this means it's time for all of us to be thinking of new officers for ANPS, and here 
we're hoping that many members will be willing to take a turn and become an officer (or maybe a co-officer? - 
worked well for us). 


Each Fall election we have a slot for the new incoming Vice President, and this year we have two additional positions 
for you to consider. 


Our Editor, Betty Owen, has been at it for many years and thinks it's time for her to step down. She's also very will- 
ing to provide on the job training to teach her successor the ropes. Thank you, Betty, for lending your extraordinary 
editor skills to put out our twice a year Claytonia. And added to that is your participation in many group activities 
and meetings that helps to keep ANPS prospering and growing. It'S most admirable that you've given us so many 
years, and we very gratefully thank you! 


We need an Internet/Social Media Officer too, and Eric Hunt, our most apt Webmaster who would like to move 
aside has also stated his intent to help someone learn what he's doing, and he's also very willing to be an advisor for 
questions going forward. We heartily thank you, Eric, for not only taking care of our web page and the Facebook 
postings, but you've also been a Field Trip leader for many years and have done this with amazing enthusiasm. 
We're glad that you'll still be an active participant in various ways to continue to lead in varying capacities. 


Whoever is the lucky new VP, you'll have Joe Ledvina to lead you along any time help is needed, so whatever Officer 
position you choose to hold, you've got help from all of us. Please, give it a go! And if you know of someone who'd 
be good in one of these three spots, you can nominate them so that they can be added to the slate of officers for the 
election at our Fall meeting. A nomination can be sent to either Susan Hardin or Becky Hardin, sister Co-chairs of the 
Nominating Committee. 


For more specific information on requirements, please contact any of the officers and we'll be very pleased to get 
back to you to provide the answers you need. 


We need you; give us just a few years and be an Officer - in the Arkansas Native Plant Society! 


Sincerely, 


Susan Hardin and Becky Hardin 
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2021 Spring Treasurer's Report Proposed 
Jan - Mar 8, 2021 2021 
Start > $24,753.00 Budget 
2019 2020 2021 Actual 
Actual Actual as of Mar 8 


INCOME 
Membership Dues $5,850.00 $5,110.00 $670.00 
Meeting Registration $1,500.00 $0.00 
Plant/Silent Auction $2,550.00 $0.00 
T-Shirt, Hat, Book Sales $1,051.50 $0.00 
Fundraiser: Ozark Society Foundation N/A $0.00 
Contributions $1,472.00 $145.00 
TOTAL $12,423.50 $815.00 


EXPENDITURES 

ANPS.Org (website expenses) -$99.00 : $0.00 

AR Flower & Garden -$75.00 $0.00 
Claytonia (Print & Distribute 2 Issues) - $2,038.57 : $0.00 
Directory (Print and Distribute) -$1,058.52 $0.00 
Memorial Awards (Awards/Scholarships) -$3,000.00 $0.00 
Grants/Support to Public Gardens -$2,321.75 -$652.06 -$199.80 
Meeting expenses (space, copies, speaker,etc.) -$922.93 $0.00 $0.00 
Ecology Camp -$500.00 $0.00 $0.00 
Fundraiser: Ozark Society Foundation N/A -$1,000.00 $0.00 

Bulk Mail -$225.00 -$235.00 -$245.00 
Supplies/postage/miscellaneous (Brochures) -$11.34  -$134.28 -$5.67 
T-shirts/Hats $0.00 $0.00 $0.00 

TOTAL -$10,252.11 -$9,144.09 -$450.47 > 
Total as of Mar 6,2020 œ $25,117.53 
*There are open grants to the City of Fayetteville, SoMa, and Logoly State Park ($3,500) 
Respectfully submitted by Kate Lincourt, Treasurer 
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N V ANPS MEMBERSHIP FORM 
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3 E WWW.anps.org 
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Membership Categories Application Purpose 
$ 10 Student New Member 
$ 15 Individual Renewal 
$ 20 Supporting Address Change 
$ 25 Family 

— — $30 Contributing Opt out of receiving a paper 
$150 Lifetime (age 55+) copy of the Claytonia newsletter 


$300 Lifetime (under age 55) 


Name 

Address 

City State Zip 
Phone Email 


Please mail this completed form with a check made payable to the Arkansas Native Plant Society to: 


Katherine Lincourt, Treasurer 
2625 Charter Oak Drive 
Little Rock, Arkansas 72227 


For other membership questions, please contact: 


Virginia McDaniel, Membership Officer 
anps.membership@gmail.com 
(828) 545-2062 


The Arkansas Native Plant Society is a non-profit organization. 
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Claytonia 


Spring 2019 
Newsletter 


Your dues status is on your mailing label. 

On the mailing label there will be a number, for 
example, "21", and this indicates that your dues 
are paid through 2021. (Life members will have an 
"LF" on their label). 

To renew your membership, please fill in the appli- 
cation for membership, changes of name, address, 
e-mail or telephone number and mail your dues to 
the Treasurer: 


Katherine Lincourt, Treasurer 
2625 Charter Oak Drive 
Little Rock, Arkansas 72227 


President 


Eric Fuselier 
Eric.Fuselier@craftontull.com 501-231-7455 


President-Elect 
Nate Weston 
Nate@beaverwatershedalli 
ance.org 
479-879-7489 


Vice President 
Joe Ledvina 
joeledvina@gmail.com 
702-281-4610 


Secretary 
Margaret Lincourt 
margaret@usscanman.com 
(501) 786-3318 
Treasurer 
Katherine Lincourt 
klincourt@gmail.com 
(501) 454-7790 
Membership Officer 
Virginia McDaniel 


Nominating Committee Chair 
Susan Harden (501) 584-8455 
whizcats@sbcglobal.net 
Becky Hardin (501) 584-8545 
rebeccabutch@aristotle.net 
Memorial Awards Officer 
Jennifer Ogle 


ranunculus73@gmail.com 
(479) 957-6859 


Publisher 
Mike Burns 
anps.membership@gmail.com 
(479) 229-2185 
Editor 
Betty Owen 
pjmbowen@gmail.com 

(501) 472-6920 


Internet/Social Media Officer 
Eric Hunt 


virginiamcd31@yahoo.com 


(828) 545-2062 anps.web@gmail.com 


President’s Message 


Eric Fuselier 


Make no mistake about it, 2020 was a rough year for many of us. | don’t have to recall for you the events that took 
place, or the losses many of us suffered. In order to do our part to help slow the spread of the coronavirus, the 
ANPS board decided it was best to cancel all of our in-person events for 2020. So among the things we missed out 
on last year, our in-person meetings and guided hikes can be added to that list. 


Quite frankly, I’ve missed all of you this past year. | missed seeing all of us together in one place, when in a normal 
year we would be sharing stories and laughter over plates of food at the potlucks. | missed our guided hikes, when 
in a normal year we would have learned so much about the native plants and their habitats found across our won- 
derful state. | missed having the opportunity to hear the interesting and educational presentations given by mem- 
bers and non-members alike. And | missed the auction, which for so many of us is such a fun way to help raise mon- 
ey for our organization. 


But, let me assure you that 2021 will be different since this year we’re planning to bring all of these events to you! 
This spring we will be holding our very first virtual meeting throughout the month of May. I’m so excited | feel like a 
jewelweed seed capsule ready to burst! This meeting will be chock full of virtual content for both your education 
and enjoyment. We have a great lineup of webinars given by experts from across the region, an online silent auc- 
tion, and the Native Plant Adventure Challenge fundraiser that | hope you will participate in to help raise money for 
our organization. You will be able to participate in the virtual Spring meeting from the comfort and safety of your 
own home, with no travel necessary, no risk required. 


Folks, 2021 will be a different kind of year for ANPS. Although I know that we all would much rather be together, 
sharing our love and passion for native plants in the same space, hopefully a virtual meeting will help get us all 
through this period of isolation, and closer to the light at the end of this dark, long tunnel. 


Spring has sprung! I look forward to seeing you in May! 35 
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Newsletter of the Arkansas Native Plant Society 


Review | Book Review: Wildflowers of the Midwest by Don Kurz 


Reviewed by Eric Fuselier, ANPS President 


While | haven’t had the opportunity meet 
Don Kurz in person, he has long felt like a reg- 
ular companion of mine, joining me on many 
of the countless jaunts and saunters that | 
took into the wilderness throughout my 20’s 
and 30's. In fact, | credit much of the familiar- 
ity | gained in my younger years with the 
wildflowers found growing in Arkansas to 
Don. So, you can probably imagine how excit- 
ed | was for the opportunity to review his lat- 
est field guide, Wildflowers of the Midwest 
published by Falcon Guides. 


A considerably thicker field guide than his 
previous works, it sits on the table in front of 
me as l write this, impossible to ignore as it 
beckons me to take it back out into the 
woods to "field-test" it one last time before | 
complete this review. Just shy of 400 pages 
and densely packed with plant profiles cover- 
ing over 600 species, each one photographed 
by Don Kurz himself, this guide could easily 
replace several others currently sitting on my 
shelf. 


Wildflowers of the Midwest begins with a brief description of the natural communities 
found throughout the Midwest region of North America, followed by a brief introduc- 
tion to plant morphology to familiarize the user with some of the terminology used to 
identify species in the field. A glossary can also be found in the back in case the reader 
comes across any unfamiliar terms as they pour over the pages within this text. 


Like Don's other field guides, the species are grouped into sections based on the domi- 
nant color of their inflorescence, which makes for easy use in the field by both amateur 
naturalists and professional botanists alike. With a few exceptions, each color section is 
then further arranged by plant family and then by genus, with the species within each 
genus listed alphabetically. This general style of organization simplifies the process of 
determining the species of a particular plant specimen while in the field after you've 
been able to first narrow it down to its family or genus. Each plant profile describes the 


1 (Continued on next page) 


(Continued from previous page) 


physical characteristics of that species, its habitat and 
range, as well as any ethnobotanical uses the species is 
known for. 


The last section in the book is labeled "Weeds" and co- 
vers many of the non-native and invasive species we 
often have to contend with. Knowing how to identify 
these undesirable species is just as important as learn- 
ing to identify the native species, since it is so often 
these noxious and invasive species that threaten our 
natives either by outcompeting them or by shading 
them out. Once we become familiar with a particular 
invasive species, we can begin to remove the plants 
from our gardens, yards, and properties, to the benefit 
of both the native species and the wildlife which de- 
pends upon them. 


Since the geographic range covered by this guide is 
much more broad than many of Don's previous works, 
the bloom period for each species had to be described 
in more general terms, using seasons rather than 
months as temporal units of measurement in order to 
accommodate readers in northern Minnesota as well as 
those in Arkansas and Tennessee. 


Also due to the broad geographical range, not all of the 
species covered in this book can be found here in Arkan- 
sas, as our state is located at the southern edge of the 
range covered by this field guide, as shown on the map 
in the first few pages. To be exact, only the northern 
part of our state is shown to be included on this range 
map, but that's not to say that you can't still find many 
of the species covered here throughout the rest of our 
state as well. 


| recommend Wildflowers of the Midwest to anyone 
who wishes to familiarize themselves not only with 
many of the herbaceous species found in Arkansas, but 
with many of the species that exist outside of our state 
as well, especially those who find themselves traveling 
throughout the Midwest, whether that be for business 
or for pleasure. Wildflowers of the Midwest is a useful 
guide indeed, and one that should be included on the 
shelf of both the casual traveler and the serious bota- 
nist, and anyone else who may find themselves trekking 
through this botanically rich region. 


Members Remembered 


Charlotte Faye Littrell, age 78, of Smithville, 
passed from this life April 30, 2021, in Fort Smith, Arkan- 
sas. She was born on January 7, 1943 to Hugo Oscar 
Schenk and Ruby Evelyn Lochridge, in New Orleans, Lou- 
isiana. 


Charlotte was a long-time resident of Smithville, OK. She 
was a retired schoolteacher having spent her teaching 
career, first, as a Physical Education teacher and then as 
a Science teacher in New Orleans, LA. It was there she 
met and married fellow teacher Harold Littrell. After re- 
tirement they moved permanently to Smithville. 


Char (as many called her), was a lady of many interests. 
First, she was a "Nawlins" girl; So naturally she followed 
the Saints every fall. She was an avid bowler. She loved 
doing crafts and scores of people received her hand 
made gifts of cards, pins, decorations, and knickknacks. 
Her front porch was decorated for every holiday and 
visible to all who drove by; Halloween seemed to be her 
favorite. She did Continuing Ed classes at local commu- 
nity colleges for years. Char was a Red Hatter, and proud 
of it! She was a minister to any she perceived in need. 
Many people can attest to her kindness and concern ex- 
pressed in her own, unique Charlotte Style. She was a 
member of Octavia Baptist Church and more important- 
ly she was a follower of Jesus. Charlotte left her mark in 
this community and she will be remembered and 
missed. 


Mary Alice Beer died on October 2, 2021. She had 
been a member of ANPS and was an avid native plant 
gardener long before it was popular. She also collected 
hundreds of plant specimens in the early 90s, many of 
which are preserved at the UARK Herbarium. Mary Alice 
hosted ANPS at Fairfield Bay/Greers Ferry for the Fall 
2004 Meeting and led walks to some nice glades and 
other sites in the area, including "The Beer Run", a hik- 
ing trail she maintained that wound through her gar- 
dens and onto other parts of her property. 


Stay tuned for details on the ANPS 2022 Spring Meeting 


to be held in Northwest Arkansas! 


Members Remembered 


Carl Ray Slaughter, M.D., who practiced Obstet- 
rics/Gynecology in the Kansas City, Missouri, north area for 
twenty-three years, lived with his wife, Jannene Gerardi 
Slaughter, in Marshall, Missouri. 


Carl was born on January 29, 1933, in Little Rock, Arkansas to 
Florence Elizabeth Slaughter and Wilbur Logan Slaughter, 
M.D. His father was a physician at that time in the Civilian 
Conservation Corps in Arkansas. In early childhood he lived in 
Boonville, Arkansas, Clarksville, Arkansas, Opilaka, Alabama, 
Columbus, Georgia and Fort Benning, Georgia, where his fa- 
ther was a physician in the Army in World War Il. His father 
later was in the European theatre with General George 
Patten's third Army. At this time, Carl went to Jonestown, 
Mississippi to live with his paternal grandparents. After his 
father was discharged from the Army his family of six: moth- 
er, father and four sons moved to Little Rock, Arkansas. 


Carl started playing tackle football at nine years of age at Fort 
Benning and continued through his own military career. He 
also participated in basketball and track. In five years of foot- 
ball, he had seven knee injuries. In his three years of high 
school at Little Rock Central High, his school won the Arkan- 
sas State Championship in football three times. The newspa- 
pers were commenting on the lack of competitiveness of 
their Arkansas opponents. So, in Carl's senior year on high 
school, they played top ranked teams from Texas, Oklahoma, 
Kentucky and Alabama. One of the two Oklahoma games was 
at the "snake pit" (the University of Oklahoma stadium) in 
front of the legendary Oklahoma coach, bud Wilkinson. He 
made the statement that Little Rock Central High School was 
the best coached high school football team he had ever seen. 
The team and members were voted into the Arkansas Foot- 
ball Hall of Fame. 


In high school at Little Rock Central High, Carl was a member 
of several school organizations, President of the Interclub 
Council, Parliamentarian of the National Honor Society, Key 
Club and many others. He was a delegate to the Arkansas 
Boys State where he was elected State Land Commissioner. 
Carl was voted the "Most Polite" in the class of 1951. 


He joined the Arkansas Air National Guard while in high 
school in order to acquire a free automobile license plate. His 
guard unit was activated during the Korean War. He spent his 
military time in the pacific Northwest of the United States at 
McCord Air Force Base where he was the NCOIC of the medi- 
cal lab with the rank of Staff Sergeant. While there, he was a 
member of the base's judo team and its football team. 


He was honorably discharged from the Airforce and the Ar- 
kansas Air National Guard at the same time and returned to 
Little Rock, Arkansas to a pre-med education at Little Rock, Jr. 


College and Hendrix College. He represented Hendrix on the 
school's volleyball team and received the award for the Best 
Intramural Athlete. Carl was voted the 3 most intelligent 
student while at Hendrix. 


Carl married Barbara Jewell Viar of Little Rock, Arkansas in 
1955 and entered the University of Arkansas Medical School 
that year. During medical school he was involved with medi- 
cal research and wrote several papers that were printed in 
the appropriate medical journals, receiving a third-place 
award for one of them. 


During Carl's medical school, internship and fellowship years, 
Barbara and Carl had two sons, Mark Carl Slaughter and Stan- 
ley Logan Slaughter. Carl's internship was in Tulsa, Oklahoma 
and his fellowship was at Ellis Fischel State Cancer Hospital in 
Columbia, Missouri. 


Carl's residency was at Kansas University Medical University 
Medical Center in Kansas City, Missouri and later he was a 
clinical instructor in Obstetrics and Gynecology at the medical 
school. While at the University he authored and published 
five other medical papers. 


He practiced his specialty of Obstetrics and Gynecology for 
twenty years in Kansas City North area, first alone and then 
adding five other physicians. He was an officer in the Clay 
County Medical Society, President of the Kansas City Gyneco- 
logical Society, Western delegate to the Missouri Gynecologi- 
cal Society and the Missouri delegate of the Gynecological 
Society to Washington, D.C. 


He retired in 1987 and he and Barbara moved to Petit Jean 
Mountain, Arkansas. He became interested in photographing 
wildflowers and authored a book on the Wild Orchids of Ar- 
kansas. He was elected President of the Arkansas Native Plant 
Society. During these early years of retirement, Barbara and 
Carl enjoyed extensive foreign travel, eventually traveling to 
all seven continents of the world including both the Artic and 
Antarctica. After several wonderful retirement years togeth- 
er, Carl's wife, Barbara died. 


Carl and Jannene were married abroad the Queen Elizabeth Il 
on August 25, 1993. They traveled both in and outside of the 
United States for many years. They initially lived on Petit Jean 
Mountain overlooking the Arkansas River. This is where Jan- 
nene and Carl both lived with their respective spouses prior 
to their spouse's deaths. In 2009, they returned to the Kansas 
City area. They moved into Jannene's home in Independence, 
Missouri. This home was on a beautiful bluff overlooking the 
Missouri River. This location called the Wayne City Bluff, was 
described in the mid 1800's and published in history books as 
the "most beautiful location in America." 


In recent years, Carl and Jannene relocated to Marshall, Mis- 
souri. They were very happy in their home and the small town 
feel of Marshall. 


Kingfisher Trail Walk with ANPS 
November 3, 2007 


Time Capsule article written by Eric Sundell 


Kingfisher Trail at Pinnacle Mountain State Park is a flat, 
paved, half mile loop along the Little Maumelle River 
through an impressive bottomland forest dominated by 
grand old trees. Janice and Bill Craig and George and Lil- 
lie Sinclair came down from Marshall for the walk. Bill 
and Devon Holimon and Mick Terry from Little Rock, 
Paula Furlough from Monticello, and Paula's daughter-in 
-law Julie Frank from Little Rock also joined Milanne and 
me. We had a beautiful day for the walk, cool, crisp, and 
clear. We set a park record for speed: at more than 
three hours, we were the slowest group to ever com- 
plete the Kingfisher Trail without stopping to barbecue. 


Fall color was coming on and wildflowers were few—the 
last perfect heads of yellow ironweed were still bloom- 
ing—so we spent most of the time admiring the woody 
plants and added five species to a preliminary list of 56 
trees, shrubs, and woody vines. Large trees in deep 
woods display a lot of trunk at eye level, while their can- 
opy leaves may be more than 50 feet in the air; this 
meant that it was harder than usual to overlook bark in 
all its variations of color and texture. The oaks, for in- 
stance—the big ones from 1-3 ft in diameter, or about 5 
-10 ft in girth—displayed distinctive bark murals: white 
oaks with soft, pale gray bark becoming shaggy higher 
on the trunk; cherrybark oaks with dark, rugged, but un- 
ridged bark; and Shumard and water oaks both with sur- 
prisingly smooth bark even on the largest trees. White 
elms in the deep woods had developed a bark pattern of 
thin scales that flake away like jigsaw puzzle pieces. 
(They were a particularly welcome sight for Milanne and 
me after our August trip to Vermont where all the larger 
elms are gone.) Sugarberries wore tightly stretched gray 
bark heavily ornamented with corky warts, so diagnostic 
that my dendrology students relied on bark rather than 
leaves for identification. Familiar trees, like box elder 
and silver maple, were so large that at first they were 
difficult to recognize, in part because the mature bark 
was so unfamiliar. Sycamores towered above us, and 
that's where we had to look for the white, smooth, shin- 
ing inner bark characteristic of the entire genus—on 
most trees, the older stems do develop a more standard 
dark, flaky outer bark that doesn't exfoliate. The most 
deceptive trees were the river birches—everybody 
knows river birches, right?—but here they were so big 


that the standard, light, peeling bark was only to be 
seen up in the sky on the finer branches. Large river 
birches can reach heights of 60-80 ft and trunk diame- 
ters of 2-3 ft, and these trunks were at least 12-18 inch- 
es. Such giants are not the domesticated trees of malls 
and dooryards. 


What else? Black walnuts were scattered on the slightly 
higher, well drained parts of the river terrace, and when 
Mick Terry spotted a pecan, easily mistaken for black 
walnut, we were able to demonstrate the celebrated 
Juglans pith test! Slicing the twigs lengthwise down the 
middle, the gorgeous chambered pith of the walnut was 
readily distinguished from the solid pith of pecan. And 
there were paw paws, with foot long leaves, just putting 
on their glorious yellow fall color, many of the trees 25- 
30 ft or more in height, and their crushed leaves still 
pungent with the smell of green peppers—another of 
those dendrology student identification aids. (At the 
spring meeting in April, the leafless paw paws were just 
coming into bloom.) And then there was the redbud: 
one tree struggling for light in the dense canopy was es- 
timated to be at least 60-70 ft. Crown spread and trunk 
diameter were ordinary, but a few of us swore that it 
was twice the height of any redbud we had ever seen. 


The climax of the trip, about halfway round the loop, 
were the massive, magnificent bald-cypress trees on the 
river bank. Theo Witsell informed me that the trees 
have been cored and, with some extrapolation 
(apparently several were soft in the middle), appear to 
be 500-600 years old. One hollow tree was large enough 
to swallow Janice Craig whole. Bald-cypress is closely 
related to the California giants, the redwoods and se- 
quoias, and before the felling of the forest primeval, 
commonly grew their trunks to 3-5 ft in diameter, with 
the biggest trees— prodigies of 1000-1700 years— with 
trunks 10-15 ft thick! William Bartram visiting an Indian 
village in Florida in the late 1700's, described their bald- 
cypress canoes in his Travels: "These Indians have large 
handsome canoes which they form out of the trunks of 
Cypress trees (Cupressus disticha), some of them com- 
modious enough to accommodate twenty or thirty war- 
riors. In these large canoes they descend the river on 
trading and hunting expeditions to the sea coast...quite 
to the point of Florida, and sometimes cross the gulph, 
extending their navigations to the Bahama Islands and 
even to Cuba..." 


It was a beautiful day for a walk in woods dressed to the 
nines in fall color. (Maybe you have to be an ex dendrol- 
ogy prof or a fashionista, but I thought the bark stole 
the show.) 


Arkansas Native Plants for Phytoremediation 
Part I: Using Native Plants to Improve Stormwater Quality in Urban and Suburban 
Landscapes, By Eric Fuselier 


Native plants have been getting a lot of well-deserved attention in recent years. As the public has become increasingly aware of 
troubling population declines in pollinator and wildlife species, due in part to habitat loss, we are starting to see native plants 
used more and more in gardening and landscaping practices. 


This is, of course, great news and encouraging to see. But for all the buzz around native plants, there is another benefit many of 
these species can provide that | believe has been thus far mostly overlooked. 


Phytotechnology and Phytoremediation 


Phytotechnology is an emerging field that makes use of the naturally existing properties of plants in order to accomplish de- 
fined outcomes in a designed environment. One such application of phytotechnology is contaminant removal, otherwise known 
as phytoremediation. The benefits of using this approach include providing habitat for wildlife while being more sustainable, 
costing less, and providing better aesthetics than traditional methods of environmental remediation. 


Phytoremediation makes use of the natural ability of certain plant species to accumulate, sequester, or breakdown contami- 
nants found in the environment. Much research has been devoted to testing the suitability of certain plant species for remedi- 
ating specific contaminants, with many of the species looked at in these studies being native to one region or another. This ap- 
proach to environmental remediation is more often applied on large scales (for instance, for the remediation of contaminated 
soil at brownfield sites). However, the concepts and body of knowledge regarding phytoremediation using native species also 
can be applied, on much smaller scales, to the mutual benefit of both the ecosystem and society. 


In this article, we will focus on the use of phytotechnology to address a serious problem that most cities, municipalities, and 
land managers face: polluted stormwater. Because impervious surfaces such as roads, parking lots, and buildings occupy a sig- 
nificant portion of the urban and suburban landscape, they prevent the soil from absorbing stormwater. Instead, most of this 
stormwater flows laterally across these surfaces, transporting any contaminants it picks up along the way into the nearest 
storm drain. From there the contaminated water flows directly into a local stream or water body. Any contaminants that do not 
make it into the body of water typically are absorbed by soil near the contaminant's source. 


Let's consider how we can implement phytotechnology using native plant species to improve stormwater runoff before it en- 
ters these habitats, as well as some of the common contaminants which may affect the health of soil and aquatic habitats. 


How it Works 


There are five main phytotechnological mechanisms that we can make use of when trying to improve stormwater quality: 


Phytodegradation makes use of the ability of certain plant species to take up the contaminants through their roots and break 
them down internally through the plants' metabolic processes. Through phytodegradation, contaminants are degraded, in- 
corporated into the plant tissues, and used by the plants as nutrients. Fast-growing species may take up and store contami- 
nants faster and in larger amounts than species with more average growth rates. Nitrogen-fixing pioneer species are also cur- 
rently being studied due to their fast growth rate, high biomass, and hardiness. 


Phytostimulation is the process by which contaminants are broken down in the soil by microbial activity that is enhanced by 
the compounds exuded from the roots of a plant. Many of the microorganisms in soil, such as yeast, fungi, and bacteria, can 
utilize harmful organic substances as their nutrient sources, and in the process degrade them into harmless substances. Natu- 
ral exudates from plant roots, such as sugars, alcohols, and carbon-containing acids, provide food for these soil microorgan- 
isms and enhance their metabolic activity. In addition, the loosening of soil by plant roots and water availability in the root 
zone also aids the phytostimulation process. While it is a slower process than phytodegradation, phytostimulation is very 
effective. 


Phytoextraction refers to the absorption and uptake by plants of large amounts of inorganic contaminants such as heavy 
metals and mineral nutrients from the environment, and to the translocation of these contaminants into the aboveground 
parts of these plants. With this technique, consider using woody species that produce high biomass and are classified as hy- 
per-accumulators of these contaminants. If hyper-accumulator species are not available or not ideal to use at a site, then spe- 
cies known to accumulate a targeted contaminant in lesser quantities, but that still produce high biomass, can also be effec- 


tive for phytoextraction. : (Continued on next page) 
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Phytostabilization is the use of certain plant species to immobilize contaminants found in soil and groundwater through vari- 
ous mechanisms, including absorption and accumulation of the contaminant by the roots of these plants, adsorption of the 
contaminant onto the surface of the plants' roots, or through the precipitation of the contaminant within the root zone of 
the plants. This latter mechanism makes use of certain chemicals exuded by the roots of these species which can immobilize 
or precipitate the targeted contaminant. Moreover, the transport proteins associated with the root zone of certain species 
are able to irreversibly bind and stabilize some contaminants. Alternatively, these contaminants can be taken up by the roots 
and thus become sequestered by the root system. It should be noted that this technique does not remove the contaminants 
from the site, but effectively immobilizes or stabilizes them, making them unavailable for entry into the food chain. 


Phytohydraulics refers to the ability of certain plant species to capture, transport, and transpire water from the environ- 
ment. With this technique, plants can be used to draw contaminated groundwater toward their roots in order to change the 
speed or direction of groundwater flow, or to modify groundwater levels at a site. Species with high evapotranspiration rates 
are best used for this purpose, however such species are often not drought tolerant, so irrigation may be needed depending 
on site conditions. It is important to note that this mechanism does not degrade the targeted contaminants, but can be com- 
bined with other mechanisms such as phytodegradation or phytostimulation to serve this purpose. 


Phytoremediation is best suited for sites with low to moderate levels of contamination, where the level of toxicity is not high 
enough to inhibit plant growth. Potential applications of these phytotechnological mechanisms to improve stormwater quality 
include their use in rain gardens, bioswales, detention ponds, and other stormwater control structures strategically located to 
accept runoff from parking lots, roadways, dry cleaners, autobody shops, industrial and manufacturing sites, and other sites 
where contaminants commonly occur in the runoff. Specific contaminants are discussed below, along with the native plant spe- 
cies that can be used to remediate or control them using the phytotechnological mechanisms discussed above. 


Sediment and Turbidity 


Turbidity, which is the measure of the amount of suspended sediment in water, can negatively impact aquatic ecosystems by 
restricting the depth to which sunlight is able to reach. Without sunlight, algae in the water are unable to perform photosyn- 
thesis, a process which aquatic organisms such as fish and macroinvertebrates depend upon to provide them with the dissolved 
oxygen in the water which they need to breathe. High turbidity levels can also lead to soil particles becoming lodged in fish gills, 
which can restrict their ability to breathe and cause suffocation. 


A common source of sediment causing high turbidity levels in our waterways is erosion originating from construction sites, agri- 
cultural fields, logging activities, and eroding streambanks. Phytotechnology can offer an effective way to remove this sediment 
from stormwater before it enters the local waterways. 


To effectively contain on-site sediment, we can select fast growing species that produce dense foliage and a high quantity of 
biomass. The density of the foliage and high biomass helps to slow down and filter stormwater as it enters a body of water, fa- 
cilitating the deposition of any sediment it may contain. Below is a list of native plant species that meet these criteria which can 
be combined with other Best Management Practices for erosion control to contain on-site sediment more effectively. 


TABLE 1: NATIVE SPECIES FOR SEDIMENT CONTROL 


Including these species within the riparian buffers along the banks of streams and rivers, along the edges of lakes and ponds, 
and downslope or adjacent to construction sites and logging activities are additional measures companies can take to reduce 
turbidity levels in local waterways, and prevent the adverse impacts that turbid stormwater runoff can have on sensitive 


aquatic ecosystems. (Continued on next page) 
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Nutrient Pollution 


While aquatic habitats require nutrients to support the organisms that live in them, excessive levels of nutrients lead to eu- 
trophication, a process that creates harmful algal blooms that can result in fish kills and other damage to aquatic ecosystems. 
Common sources of excess nutrients in our local waters include fertilizers applied to lawns, fields, and agricultural lands, dead 
or freshly cut vegetation entering streams and water bodies, and even sediment originating from sources listed above in the 
previous section of this article. 


Woody species with high growth rates are excellent for reducing the amount of nutrient pollution that enters waterways. Phre- 
atophytes, which are deep-rooted trees and shrubs that obtain a significant portion of the water they need from the water ta- 
ble, meet these criteria and can be very useful for this purpose. Often found growing in arid locations or in areas with standing 
or running water, phreatophytes typically have fast growth rates, and can thus take up a lot of nutrients in a short amount of 
time as they incorporate these nutrients into their biomass. Utilizing these special qualities for both phytohydraulics and phyto- 
extraction can help remove nutrients from stormwater before they enter local waterways. See below for a list of phreato- 
phytes native to Arkansas. 


TABLE 2: NATIVE PHREATOPHYTES FOR NUTRIENT POLLUTION 


Scientific Name 
Acer negundo 
Acer rubrum 
Magnolia virginiana Sweetbay Magnolia 
Populus deltoids Eastern Cottonwood 
Quercus alba White Oak 

Salix caroliniana Coastal Plain Willow 
Salix eriocephala Missouri Willow 
Salix humilis Prairie Willow 

Salix interior Sandbar Willow 
Salix nigra Black Willow 
Sambucus nigra Elderberry 


Taxodium distichum Bald-cypress 


Additionally, herbaceous species that have both high growth rates and produce high biomass can also be effective for reducing 
the amount of nutrients entering our waterways. Below is a list of native herbaceous species that possess these qualities. In- 
cluding these species and/or phreatophytes in stormwater detention structures, such as rain gardens, bioswales, and detention 
basins, will allow for additional uptake of nutrients, preventing them from entering local bodies of water. 


TABLE 3: NATIVE HERBACEOUS SPECIES FOR NUTRIENT POLLUTION 


Scientific Name 
Andropogon gerardii Big Bluestem 


Common Name 


Box Elder 
ed Maple 


The species listed in Tables 2 and 3 can also be planted in other types of sites to reduce the amount of nutrients that are enter- 
ing aquatic ecosystems and to prevent eutrophication of downstream water bodies. These locations include riparian buffers 
along the banks of streams and rivers, the edges of lakes and ponds, and in vegetative filter strips, constructed wetlands, and 
other stormwater control infrastructure receiving runoff from sources containing excess nutrients. 


(Continued on next page) 


Petroleum 

Most petroleum products have a density less than water, and thus tend to float and spread into a thin layer on the water sur- 
face (called a sheen). Once in the water they can be harmful to wildlife and have adverse impacts to aquatic ecosystems. 
Sources of petroleum in stormwater can include fuel spills from engine maintenance and repair activities, petroleum extraction 
activities, and leaks from above- and underground storage tanks. Other sources are engines dripping motor oil, grease, gaso- 
line, and diesel fuel onto the surfaces of parking lots, driveways, roadways, and railyards. 

Some categories of petroleum are easy to degrade. These include gasoline and diesel fuel; methyl tert-butyl ether; benzene, 
toluene, ethylbenzene, and xylene; and other aliphatic hydrocarbons. Phytotechnological mechanisms useful for remediating 
these categories of petroleum include phytostimulation and phytodegradation. 

Other categories of petroleum, such as polycyclic aromatic hydrocarbons, coal tar, crude oil, and heating oil are much more 
difficult to degrade. Because of this, phytostimulation is the only useful phytotechnological mechanism for remediating soil and 
water contaminated with these categories of petroleum. 

Below is a list of species shown through research to have the ability to remediate soil contaminated with the petroleum catego- 
ries listed for each 


uU TABLE 4: NATIVE SPECIES FOR PETROLEUM POLLUTION cluding 


TREES & SHRUBS 


Scientific Name 
Celtis occidentalis 
Cercis canadensis 


Common Name 
Hackberry 

edbud 
Green Ash 
oney Locust 
Eastern Red-cedar 

ed Mulberry 
Shortleaf Pine 


Contaminant Targeted* 
BTEX, TPH, PAH 


0 
I 


v 


AH 
TEX 
TEX 


Fraxinus pennsylvanica 


an 


Gleditsia triacanthos 
Juniperus virginiana 
Morus rubra 

Pinus echinata 


< 


TBE, TBA 

Aniline, Phenol, m-Xylene, 
PAH, BTEX, MTBE, DRO, TPH 
Quercus macrocarpa ur Oak TEX 

Quercus phellos Willow Oak ioxin 

Robinia pseudoacacia lack Locust AH, MOH 

Salix caroliniana Coastal Plain Willow RO, TPH, BTEX, PAH 
Salix eriocephala issouri Willow RO, TPH, BTEX, PAH 
Salix humilis rairie Willow RO, TPH, BTEX, PAH 
Salix interior Sandbar Willow RO, TPH, BTEX, PAH 
Salix nigra Black Willow RO, TPH, BTEX, PAH 


GRASSES, RUSHES AND SEDGES 


Scientific Name 
Andropogon gerardii 


Populus deltoides Eastern Cottonwood 


= 


Common Name Contaminant Targeted* 
Big Bluestem 
Side Oats Grama 
Blue Grama 
Ovalhead Sedge 
Upright Sedge 
Canada Wild Rye TPH, PAH 
Bottlebrush Grass A 
Common Rush PAH 


Anthracene, PAH (total priority), 
Pyrene, TPH, 


> 


Boutelouq curtipendula TPH, PAH 
Boutelouq gracilis 
A 


P 


Carex cephalophora 
Carex stricta 
Elymus canadensis 
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Elymus hystrix 


Juncus effusus 


Panicum virgatum Switchgrass 


Schizachyrium scoparium Little Bluestem 
PAH, Phenol, BOD, COD, 
Oil and gasoline, TSS 
Phenol, BOD, COD, 


Oil and gasoline, TSS 


Scirpus atrovirens Green Bulrush 


Scirpus cyperinus Woolgrass 


v 


ES 
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Phenol, BOD, COD, 

Oil and gasoline, Phenol, TSS 
Phenol, BOD, COD, 

Oil and gasoline, TSS 


TPH, PAH 


Scirpus georgianus Georgia Bulrush 


Scirpus pendulus Nodding Bulrush 


Sorghastrum nutans Indiangrass 
Prairie Cordgrass 


Eastern Gamagrass 


Spartina pectinata 
Tripsacum dactyloides 
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PH, PAH 

DRO, Oil and gasoline, 
Phenol, TSS, BOD, COD 
DRO, Oil and gasoline, 
Phenol, TSS, BOD, COD 


Typha domingensis Southern Cattail 


Typha latifolia Broadleaf Cattail 


FORBS & WILDFLOWERS 
Scientific Name 


Helianthus annuus 


Common Name 


Common Sunflower 


Contaminant Targeted* 


Sagittaria latifolia Arrowhead 

Senna obtusifolia offee Weed 
Solidago altissima Tall Goldenrod PH, PAH 
Solidago arguta orest Goldenrod PH, PAH 
Solidago caesia lue-stemmed Goldenrod PH, PAH 
Solidago flexicaulis igzag Goldenrod PH, PAH 
Solidago gigantea iant Goldenrod PH, PAH 
Solidago hispida airy Goldenrod PH, PAH 
Solidago missouriensis Missouri Goldenrod PH, PAH 
Solidago nemoralis ray Goldenrod PH, PAH 
Solidago odora weet Goldenrod PH, PAH 
Solidago petiolaris owny Ragged Goldenrod PH, PAH 
Solidago radula estern Rough Goldenrod PH, PAH 
Solidago rigida tiff Goldenrod PH, PAH 
Solidago rugosa ough Goldenrod PH, PAH 
Solidago speciosa howy Goldenrod PH, PAH 
Solidago ulmifolia Elm-leaved Goldenrod PH, PAH 


O 


OIN 


N 


| Solidago hispida |H 


these species in rain gardens, bioswales, vegetative filter strips, riparian buffers, and constructed wetlands in locations receiv- 
ing stormwater that may contain petroleum could help reduce the damage to aquatic ecosystems. 


*Acronyms: BOD, biological oxygen demand; BTEX, benzene, toluene, ethylbenzene and xylene; COD, chemical oxygen demand; DRO, diesel range organics; MOH, mineral oil 
hydrocarbons; MTBE, methyl tert-butyl ether; PAH, polycyclic aromatic hydrocarbon; TBA, tert-butyl alcohol; TPH, total petroleum hydrocarbon; TSS, total suspended solids. 


Pesticides 

Pesticides can enter aquatic ecosystems through stormwater runoff from lawns, fields, agricultural lands, roadsides, 
rail corridors, and utility corridors. Once in the aquatic environment, pesticides can cause direct harm to fish and 
aquatic invertebrates, as well as reduce the availability of aquatic plants and insects that serve as habitat or food for 
fish and other aquatic organisms. 


Below is a list of species that have been shown through research to have the ability to remediate soil and water con- 


taminated with specific pesticides, using various phytotechnological mechanisms such as phytodegradation, phyto- 
extraction, phytostimulation, and phytostabilization. 


(Continued on next page) 
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TABLE 5: NATIVE SPECIES FOR PESTICIDE POLLUTION 


Vegetation 
Scientific Name | Common Name Type Pesticide Targeted 
Atrazine, Chlorpyrifos, Chloro- 
Andropogon gerardii Big Bluestem Grass thalonii, ^ Pendimethalin, Pro- 
piconazole 


Betula nigra River Birch Bentozon 
Ceratophyllum | demer- 
Coontail Aquatic Metolachor 
sum 
i . Atrazine, C Ifate, Dime- 
Elodea canadensis Pondweed Aquatic pa re meus ule Lu ME 
thormorph, Flazasulfron 


Common Rush 


Demeton-8-methyl, Copper sul- 
: A fate, Dimeth h, Fla- 
Lemna minor Common Duckweed Aquatic SE EPOD i 
zasulfron, Glyphosate, lsopro- 
turon, Malathion, Metolachlor 


Red Mulberry 
Panicum virgatum Switchgrass Atrazine, Pendimethalin 


Alachlor, Atrazine, Chlorpyrifos, 
Populus deltoides Eastern Cottonwood Tree Dinoseb, Dioxane, Metolachlor, 
Metribuzin 


Black Willow 
Sorghastrum nutans Indiangrass Altrazine, Pendimethalin 


Anthracene, Chlorpyrifos, Chlo- 
Tripsacum dactyloides Eastern Gamagrass Grass rothalonil, Pendimethalin, Pro- 
piconazole 


Typha domingensis Southern Cattail 
Typha latifolia Broadleaf Cattail 


Useful locations for these species include rain gardens, bioswales, vegetative filter strips, and constructed wetlands, 


as well as edges of streams, rivers, lakes, and other waterbodies that receive stormwater runoff from parks, or- 
chards, fields, transportation and utility corridors, and residential areas where these pesticides are being used. 


Conclusion 


It is my belief that native plants are currently not being utilized to their fullest potential when selected for native 
gardens or landscapes. The list of species and contaminants covered in this article is by no means exhaustive. Other 
potential contaminants that could be targeted using phytotechnology include chlorinated solvents originating from 
current or historical dry-cleaning operations; air pollutants originating from roadways, interstates, and airports; and 
heavy metals originating from agricultural activities, industrial sites, and from mining and smelting operations. By 
utilizing the growing body of research available regarding the phytotechnological use of native plant species, such 
species can be strategically selected and placed on the landscape to either degrade or extract a variety of contami- 
nants found in the soil, water, and air. 


| believe native plants have immense potential in the field of phytotechnology. So | encourage anyone with an inter- 
est in landscaping, native plant gardening, or the health of aquatic environments to consider how surrounding land 
uses may be impacting the environment by contaminating stormwater. With the help of native plants, pollutants 
and contaminants can be removed or degraded and environmental quality improved. 


In time, my hope is that native plant gardeners and landscapers, as well as professionals responsible for managing 
stormwater, will become just as knowledgeable about the native plant species useful for remediating specific con- 
taminants as they are about species beneficial for particular pollinators. By applying these additional functions of 
native plants to the landscape in a thoughtful manner, we can work not only to improve the plight of pollinators, but 


to improve the environment as a whole. 
10 (Continued on next page) 
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From the Time Capsule! 


The song below was written for the lab of my Arizona 
Flora class at Arizona State University. A group of us 
students sang it in the last meeting of the 28 (!!!) 3- 
hour labs, Spring 1973 semester. 


For the record, Donald Pinkava was the prof—who later 
did the prickly-pear treatment for Flora of North Ameri- 
ca; Lyle Magill was the teaching assistant; and Elinor 
Lehto was the ASU herbarium curator. 


Eric Sundell 


4242424342424242424242424242424242 


"Boraginaceae with the Fuzz on Top" 


(Sung to the tune of "Surrey with the Fringe on Top") 


When | try and find you in my key, 
Flora here's the way it's gonna be: 
First | take position of your ovulary, 


Then | calculate your symmetry. 


When I key you out Boraginaceae 
When I key you out Boraginaceae 
When I key you out Boraginaceae 


With the fuzz on top, 


| won't key you Scrophulariaceae, 
| won't key you Palmae or Malvaceae, 
Ain't no use to key you Cyperaceae 


With the fuzz on top. 


The petals are yaller and the sepals are green, 
The herbage is glandular pubescent, 
With stamens epipetalous, the fruit is an achene, 


That is to say a nut that's indehiscent. 
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Carpel, locule, capsule septicidal, 
Placentation axile or parietal, 
Inflorescence twice as long as widal, 
Oh my eyes will pop 


With that sweet Boraginaceae with the fuzz on the top. 


Did you say the pericarp was horned? 
Wouldn't have no other kind but horned! 
Did you say the stems were armed with stipular spines? 


Some like spines, the others more like thorns. 


When I key you out Boraginaceae 
When I key you out Boraginaceae 
When I key you out Boraginaceae 


With the fuzz on top, 


| won't key you Scrophulariaceae, 
| won't key you Palmae or Malvaceae, 
Ain't no use to key you Cyperaceae 


With the fuzz on top. 


The wind is awhisperin' in the scorpioid raceme, 
A bee's in the sympetalous corolla, 
When Lyle and Dr. Pinkava appear upon the scene, 


And Elinor preserves it in a folder. 


Carpel, locule, capsule septicidal, 
Placentation axile or parietal, 
Take this lab you must be suicidal, 
Cause it just don't stop, 


With that sweet Boraginaceae with the fuzz on the top. 


4343434243424242424242424242424242424242 


P.S. | switched majors from Wildlife to Botany after this 
course! 


Eric Sundell 


Idlewild Community Garden drifts towards the back and middle of the garden to 


provide height. We have also included Asters , such 
as Symphyotrichum patens, Symphyotrichum turbi- 
nellum, and Eurybia hemispherica, and 
Bluestemmed Goldenrod (Solidago caesia) to provide 
late-season blooms. We greatly appreciate the fund- 


Project Update 


We completed the installation of 100 plants of ing from ANPS! If members are interested in visiting 
16 native species at the Idlewild community | the garden in North Little Rock or providing guid- 
Garden thanks to the Arkansas Native Plant Soci- ance, please do not hesitate to contact the garden 
ety Small Grant. The vision of the Idlewild Com- at idlewildgardenmgr@gmail.com. 


munity Garden has expanded from traditional 
vegetable and herb beds, to also includesepa- 
rate, designated beds for a Native Plant Gar- 
den (NPG) and a native edible orchard (NEO). 
The ANPS Small Grant was used to purchase 
plants for the NPG and planting occurred in 
September 2021. The NPG is meant to serve as 
a neighborhood showcase for native plants, 
provide educational opportunities for commu- 
nity members to learn about the benefits of : 
native plants for attracting pollinators and pest 
control, provide a local seedbankfor native E 
wildflowers, and provide a greenspace for na- 
tive plants, insects, birds, and other animals 
within the fabric of a suburban neighborhood. 


In winter and spring of 2020-2021, we lever- 
aged city garden funds to hardscape and sepa- 
rate the NPG from the surrounding turf grass. 
The NPG is currently separated from and bor- 
dered on one side by a medicinal herb bed, 
which will be redesigned as part of the NEO 
(Photo 1). In April 2021, we installed native 
shrubs--purchased with city garden funds--to § 
provide the major structure of the NPG. In July, Í 
we used the ANPS Small Grant to purchase na- 
tive forbs and grasses; these were potted up 
and watered throughout the summer to better 
establish the plants prior to final installation. 
We held a workday on September 19th 2021 
and planted the native plants throughout the 
NPG. 


Hairy Wild Petunia (Ruellia humilis), and Prairie 
Pussytoes (Antennaria neglecta)--were planted 
at the front edge of the hardscape border and 
around stepping pavers. Taller plants, such as 
Blue Sage (Salvia azurea) and Yellow Coneflow- | Native plant section of Idlewild Community Garden after make-over to add 
er (Echinacea paradoxa), were clumped with dirt, raise border, remove grass, and separate from rest of gardens. 

Little Bluestem (Schizachyrium scoparium) in 


ANHC Herbarium Found to House Speci- 
mens of Newly Described Species! 


Written by Brent Baker, Arkansas Natural Heritage 
Commission 


Sometimes, identifying certain plant species can be in- 
timidating even for those of us supposed plant 
"experts" called botanists. Despite there not being a 
particularly large number of species, ladies’-tresses or- 
chids, members of the genus Spiranthes, can be difficult 
to identify, even though they are probably some of the 
most widespread and easily recognized orchids in the 
state, with their spiraling arrays of primarily white or 
whitish flowers. Some even occasionally pop up in 
yards! Others are highly restricted to specific natural 
habitats. However, differences between the individual 
species and varieties within the group are sometimes 
subtle and defining characters can be minute, requiring 
high-powered microscopes to see. Add to this the fact 
that members of the group often crossbreed, producing 
a variety of hybrids, some of which have even led to 
new species. These hybrids or species of hybrid origin 
may have varying degrees of intermediacy, or they may 
have unique characters, different from their parents. l, 
for one, have found ladies’-tresses challenging and have 
also found myself avoiding them a bit, both in the field 
and in the herbarium. 


When the Atlas of the Vascular Plants of Arkansas was 
published in 2013, 11 species and varieties of ladies’- 
tresses were recognized as occurring in Arkansas. In late 
2017, one more was added to the list: a newly described 
species, described from populations right here in Arkan- 
sas. The botanist who identified and described it, Dr. 
Matthew Pace, currently the assistant curator of the 
William and Lynda Steere Herbarium at the New York 
Botanical Garden, named the new species Spiranthes 
niklasii, or Niklas’ ladies’-tresses, in honor of Dr. Karl 
Niklas, a mentor of Pace's. Pace and co-author, Dr. Ken- 
neth Cameron, described the species in "The System- 
atics of the Spiranthes cernua Complex (Orchidaceae): 
Untangling the Gordian Knot" published in Systematic 
Botany. They speculated, based on genetic sequencing, 
that Niklas’ ladies’-tresses originated as an ancient hy- 
brid between nodding ladies’-tresses (Spiranthes cer- 
nua) and oval ladies’-tresses (Spiranthes ovalis). Pace 
and Cameron explained that Niklas’ ladies’-tresses very 
much resembled nodding ladies’-tresses and that her- 
barium specimens of the new species were often misi- 


Spiranthes niklasii photo by Eric Hunt. 
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dentified as such. Pace and Cameron stated that Niklas’ 
ladies’-tresses seemed primarily restricted to the 
Ouachita Mountains of Arkansas and eastern Oklaho- 
ma, but they also identified what they considered dis- 
junct populations in the Boston Mountains and on 
Crowley’s Ridge. 


Although | was 
certainly made 
aware of Pace 
and Cameron's 
paper and the 
new species of 
ladies'-tresses 
in the state, | 
didn't really 
“look into it" 
much. | was 
occupied with 
other work 
and projects, 
and somewhat 
reluctant to 
get mired in 
the difficult 
group, which 
now included 
yet another 
cryptic species. 
My avoidance, 
however, re- 
cently lapsed 
while review- 
ing a specimen 
donated to the 
ANHC Herbari- 
um. Virginia 
McDaniel, a 
forestry tech- 
nician and 
ecologist with the U.S. Forest Service's Southern Re- 
search Station, had donated to us a large set of speci- 
mens she had collected during plant inventory and re- 
search work on Forest Service lands. In the set was a 
ladies'-tresses specimen she had collected at the 
Crossett Experimental Forest in Ashley County in South- 
east Arkansas. It had been identified as nodding ladies’- 
tresses, which seemed correct to me, but I decided to 
go ahead and run it through an updated dichotomous 


(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from previous page) 


key. Used by biologists, a dichotomous key is a series of 
two-option choices of characteristics or suites of charac- 
teristics that lead to the correct name of a species. The 
updated key contained some of the newer species re- 
cently described within the eastern U.S., such as Niklas' 
ladies'-tresses. To my surprise, the specimen keyed to 
Niklas’ ladies’-tresses rather than nodding ladies’- 
tresses. 


One defining character that separates Niklas’ ladies’- 
tresses from nodding ladies’-tresses is the presence of 
tiny bumps or bump-like hairs, called papillae, on the 
central vein of the upper surface of the labellum or lip 
(the central, lower, and usually larger petal of an orchid 
flower; plural: labella). Prior to this, | hadn’t really been 
sure | could confidently see or recognize the papillae, 
and after the plants are pressed and dried to make her- 
barium specimens it is sometimes difficult to see the 
inner and upper surfaces of the labella. Not to mention, 
after drying, the petal tissues can shrivel and crinkle in 
ways that make it hard to identify bumps or hairs that 
might have been more evident when the flowers were 
fresh. Fortunately, though, this was not the case with 
McDaniel’s specimen. Another character of Niklas’ la- 
dies’-tresses noted by Pace and Cameron is that the 
long, narrow basal leaves are usually withered by the 
time the flowers open, which differs from nodding la- 
dies’-tresses. McDaniel’s specimen also exhibited this 
character, lacking all but one dried up remnant of a por- 
tion of a leaf. This specimen record expands the known 
range of this newly recognized species well into the 
West Gulf Coastal Plain and indicates that it could po- 
tentially be found in other surrounding states. 


Intrigued by the surprise determination of McDaniel’s 
specimen and armed with new confidence, | decided to 
examine the other ladies’-tresses specimens in our col- 
lection, particularly those previously identified as nod- 
ding ladies’-tresses. Although we don’t have an especial- 
ly large set of nodding ladies’-tresses specimens at the 
ANHC Herbarium, we do have a selection from scattered 
localities and habitats from throughout the state. Addi- 
tionally, we had just received a set of specimens from 
our avid plant inventory volunteers Jim Keesling and 
Paul Barnard, who had really developed an interest in 
the ladies’-tresses this past year and had a set of speci- 
mens they had identified as Niklas’ ladies’-tresses. It 
took a fair amount of effort, and although a few speci- 
mens remain inconclusive, | was able to find the label- 
lum papillae on many of our specimens formerly identi- 


fied as nodding ladies’-tresses, as well as on many of 
Keesling and Barnard’s specimens. All but two speci- 
mens appeared to have lacked leaves at the time of 
flowering. Thus, it appears most of the specimens we 
had previously been calling nodding ladies’-tresses are 
in fact Niklas’ ladies’-tresses. It also appears that this 
newly described species may be relatively common and 
widespread in the state, perhaps more so than true 
nodding ladies’-tresses. 


More study is certainly warranted to fully elucidate the 
two species’ distribution and abundance within the 
state, but hopefully we now have a little better under- 
standing of Arkansas’s ladies’-tresses. Or at least, hope- 
fully, maybe I do...unless I’ve been lulled into a false 
sense of confidence. Either way, it was an interesting 
foray! 


Arkansas Natural 
Heritage Commission 
Herbarium (ANHC) 
014296, 


Spiranthes cernua (L.) Rich. 
Det. by Diana L. Soteropoules, Brent Baker, 12/31/2019 
Arkansas Natural Hentage Commission (ANHC) 
. Plants of Arkansas 
Spiranthes L.C. Rich. 
Hot Springs Co. .5 mi. E of Garland Co. 
line at 171. 


Found on roadside shoulder 
with Aster. Flower white. T3S,R18W,Sec.29 
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Photo provided by Brent Baker of Arkansas Natural Heritage Commis- 
sion. 


ANPS 2021 Grant and Scholarship Awards 


Sam Little 


Univ. of Central Arkansas 
Graduate student (M.S.) 
Advisor: Dr. Erin Wiley 
Title of Research: The physi- 
ological response of sweet- 
gum (Liquidambar 
styraciflua) to fire restora- 


Jonathan Aguirre 
Arkansas Tech University 
Graduate student (M.S.) 
Advisor: Dr. Suresh Subedi 
Aileen McWilliam Scholar- 
ship 
$750 


tion management efforts in 
Central Arkansas 
Delzie Demaree Research 


Grant 
$2,000 


Diana Soteropoulos 
Arkansas State University 
Graduate student, (Ph.D. can- 
didate) 

Advisor: Dr. Travis Marsico 
Aileen McWilliam Scholarship 
$2,000 


Mathew Jones 
ac Arkansas State University 
< Undergraduate student (B.S.) 
Advisor: Dr. Travis Marsico 
| Title of Research: The influ- 
“4 ence of soil on plant commu- 
nities on six Lower Mississippi 
River islands 
Delzie Demaree Research 
Grant 
$2,000 


Alexander Gillies 
Arkansas Tech University 
Undergraduate student (B.S.) 
Advisor: Dr. Suresh Subedi 
Aileen McWilliam Scholar- 
ship 


$750 TE 


Redring Milkweed (Asclepias variegate) 


Above: Green Milkweed (Asclepias viridis) 
Below: Crested Coralroot Orchid (Hexalectris spicata) 
Above: Copper Iris (Iris fulva) 


Below: Prairie Blazing Star (Liatris pycnostachya) 


All photos by Eric Hunt. 


Update on Election of New Officers 


In the previous issue of Claytonia, Spring 2021, an ap- 
peal was made for nominees for Editor, Vice-President 
and Internet/Social Media Officer. 


The Nominating Committee 2021 was comprised of 
Becky Hardin, Susan Hardin and Eric Sundell. 


From that newsletter appeal we had not one but TWO 
folks who offered to help put our newsletter together! 
Brian Lockhart, recently retired from the US Forest Ser- 
vice, agreed to have his name placed in nomination to 
be Editor and he seems more than qualified to fill this 
spot. 


One of Eric Sundell's students at UA Monticello back in 
the mid-80's, Brian worked to mount specimens in the 
Sundell Herbarium there. He received his BS in Forestry 
at UAM, and after that earned a Masters of Forest Sci- 
ence at Yale University followed by a Ph.D. in Forestry 
from Mississippi State University. 


Recently retired, he's now eager to learn the Arkansas 
native perennials and meet friendly ANPS members. 
He's been a long-time member but was always out-of- 
state, so now that he's retired to the family farm and 
owner of Hardwood Silviculture, LLC near Gentry, AR, 
he's ready to hit it! 


Welcome, Brian, and it'll be a pleasure for all of us to 
get to know you whenever we have in-person meetings 
again. Thanks too for offering to lend a needed hand to 
be our Editor and give current Editor, Betty Owen, a 
well-earned break after her seven years of devoted 
work. In addition to being our Editor, she's also been a 
most thoughtful, wise, and helpful Board member for us 
all. 


And who is the second person to volunteer to help in 
the Editor position? 


It's five year member Karen Hicks, former K-3 elemen- 
tary teacher at East End Elementary School in Saline 
County and graduate of Henderson University. 


She retired last year and has since moved to Hot Springs 
Village where she's busily acquiring and planting natives 
all about her property. Having lots of milkweed availa- 
ble for monarch butterflies is an important activity for 
Karen, and she also plants other natives for many 
butterfly species, as well. 


Some of us first became acquainted with Karen at the 
Adult Ecology Workshops previously held at Ferncliff 


Camp. These were sponsored by the Arkansas Audubon 
Society, and newsworthy is that a number of our ANPS 
members were excellent instructors at some of those 
workshops. 


From the beginning, Karen said she only wanted to as- 
sist, so this is perfect for incoming Brian to have some- 
one at the ready to help should he need it. Thank you, 
Karen, and it'll be fun having you in the loop with us. 


And you may have noticed that we also had Internet/ 
Social Media Officer in there, but that's no longer open 
since our current Officer, Eric Hunt, changed his mind 
and decided to stay. We're all so grateful to Eric and 
want to thank him for continuing on with his able 
posting and maintaining of our social media sites. You're 
the best! 


So that leaves Vice-President, and here we had a prob- 
lem since no one stepped up and those we contacted 
were not able to be a nominee at this time. What to do? 


Eric Fuselier helped to solve this by offering to put him- 
self back through the officer positions anew, starting 
with Vice-President next year when he'll also move to 
the Nominating Committee. 


Unusual, yes, but he's most capable and we have no 
doubt that he'll be able to handle it and, Eric, we're in- 
debted to you. 


Also goes to show what a devoted Board we have at 
ANPS and how the officers all pitch in to keep the organ- 
ization going as smoothly as possible. These past almost 
two years have been difficult, but thanks to each and 
every officer who took on various chores, contributed 
above and beyond, came up with such great ideas, 
helped to revise the bylaws, helped to raise money with 
the various activities, etc., exemplifies the great folks at 
ANPS. 


Once we can have in-person meetings again, elections, 
for example, will be far easier, so it's not too early at all 
for you to start envisioning yourself in one of these posi- 
tions. Let us network with you and give you a better 
idea of what's involved as the skills needed are surely 
those that you possess right now. Any of us are also very 
willing to mentor to get you going in your new spot, so 
ring us up or email. All members of the Board are here 
and willing to do whatever's needed for your smooth 
transition! 


ANPS Nominating Committee 2021 


3 Hardin Sisters (Susan and Becky) and Eric Sundell 


Election of Officers for Terms Beginning Jan. 1, 2022 


Dear ANPS Members, 

Below is the ballot with nominees that resulted from our appeal in the Spring 2021 Claytonia. Thanks to those who 
offered their services, and further information pertaining to these nominees can be found in this issue of Claytonia, 
Update on Election of New Officers. 


This ballot can be returned in various ways: 


You can email the results of your completed ballot as a picture, scan, or note to Becky Hardin at rhardin@att.net or 
text it to 501-584-8545. If mailing your ballot, send to Becky Hardin, 22400 Chandler Road, Little Rock, AR 72210. 


If you have questions related to voting, please email, text or call Becky at 501-584-8545. 


Voting will end on November 12. 


ITEMS REQUIRING A VOTE BY MEMBERS: (Please circle Yes or No for each item.) 


Kate Lincourt has prepared the budget for 2022 that appears in this newsletter. 
| vote to approve the 2022 budget. YES NO 


The Board recommends Eric Fuselier for the Office of Vice-President. 


| vote for Eric Fuselier to be Vice-President. YES NO 


The Board recommends Brian Lockhart for Editor. 


| vote for Brian Lockhart for Editor. 
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New Members (March 15 — October 17, 2021) 


Amy Armstrong (Cabot, AR) Barbara Moorman (Fayetteville, AR) 

Angie Bailey (Bentonville, AR) Janet Nye (Maumelle, AR) 

Kimberly Buck (Springdale, AR) Amber Overholser (Taylor, AR) 

Lois Bueker (Hot Springs, AR) Ann & Rick Owen (Little Rock, AR) 

Jackman Byington (Little Rock, AR) EJ Pangle (Hot Springs Village, AR) 

Shirlene Chadick and Rick Head (Bella Vista, AR) Jeff Pittman (Mena, AR) 

David F. Darby (Kissee Mills, MO) Diane Rice (England, AR) 

Lynda Deer (Little Rock, AR) Shayna Sessler (Little Rock, AR) 

Paul Deer (Little Rock, AR) Michelle Shellabarger (North Little Rock, AR) 

Marcie Finney (North Little Rock, AR) Cathy Shonk (Newark, AR) 

Gwyn Gregory (Winslow, AR) O.D. Smith (Russellville, AR) 

Debra Grim (Berryville, AR) Madison Srebalus (North Little Rock, AR) 

LewEllyn Hallett (Greenland, AR) Jay Strong (Little Rock, AR) 

Chelsea Hattaway (Little Rock, AR) Suresh Subedi (Miami, FL) 

Samantha Heller (Rogers, AR) Chenoa Summers (Jonesboro, AR) 

Sharron Hord (Hot Springs Village, AR) Matthew Tatus (North Little Rock, AR) 

Dr. Billy Ingram (Harrison, AR) Angela Thompson (Maumelle, AR) 

Elizabeth "Bess" Jenkins (Fayetteville, AR) Krista Underwood (Searcy, AR) 

Elizabeth Larson (Conway, AR) Linda Vanhook (Little Rock, AR) 

Kim Lovely (Russellville, AR) Barb Wenger (Bella Vista, AR) 

Jo Anne Martin (North Little Rock, AR) Gwen & Ralph Williams (Bentonville, AR) 

Debbie Milam (Little Rock, AR) Katrina Windon (Fayetteville, AR) 

Pam Morgan (Bentonville, AR) Mary Ann Yaich (North Little Rock, AR) 
New Lifetime Members 

Bayne, Cathy (Leslie, AR) Kenneth Leonard (Bentonville, AR) 

Mark Clipper (Rogers, AR) Lula Lynch (Hot Springs, AR) 

Michael and Paul Daily (Jackson, AR) Manske, Rita Ann (Fayetteville, AR) 

Yolanda Dreher (Little Rock, AR) Leslie Patrick (Conway, AR) 

Paula Furlough (Little Rock, AR) Susan Schulte (Cabot, AR) 

Sandy Graue (Sand Springs, OK) Sonya Zimmer (Fayetteville, AR) 


Robert F. Hamilton (Little Rock, AR) 


Remember to check out the full-color version of 


the Claytonia by going to the ANPS website, 


http://anps.org/newsletters/. 
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2021 Fall Treasurer's Report Proposed 
2022 


Budget 


Jan - Oct 11, 2021 
Start > $24,753.00 


INCOME 

Membership Dues 

Meeting Registration 

Plant/Silent Auction 

T-Shirt, Hat, Book Sales 

Fundraiser: Ozark Society Foundation 
Spring BioBlitz 

Contributions 


EXPENDITURES 

ANPS.Org (website expenses) 

Claytonia (Print & Distribute 2 Issues) 
Directory (Print and Distribute) 

Zoom (for webinar series) 

Memorial Awards (Awards/Scholarships) 
Grants/Support to Public Gardens 


Meeting expenses (space, copies, speaker,etc.) 
Ecology Camp 

Fundraiser: Ozark Society Foundation 
Bulk Mail 
Supplies/postage/brochures/PayPal fees/mi: 
T-shirts/Hats 


$5,110.00 
$0.00 
$0.00 
$0.00 
$1,000.00 
N/A 
$1,405.00 
$7,515.00 


-$99.00 
-$1,887.00 
-$1,136.75 

N/A 
-$4,000.00 
-$652.06 
$0.00 
$0.00 
-$1,000.00 
-$235.00 
-$134.28 
$0.00 
-$9,144.09 


-$7,796.80 
Total as of Oct 11, 2021 


2021 
Budget 


2021 Actual 
as of Oct 11 


$4,405.00 
$0.00 
$597.61 
$810.62 
$0.00 
$3,522.34 
$6,356.00 
$15,691.57 


-$99.00 
-$951.53 
$0.00 
-$163.39 
-$8,475.00 
-$4,199.80 
$0.00 
$0.00 

N/A 
-$245.00 
-$96.84 
$0.00 
-$14,230.56 


Respectfully submitted by Kate Lincourt, Treasurer 
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$15,691.57 


-$14,230.56 


$26,214.01 


s “p 
N V ANPS MEMBERSHIP FORM 
S 


3 E WWW.anps.org 
Q AN 
Juels 

Membership Categories Application Purpose 
$ 10 Student New Member 
$ 15 Individual Renewal 
$ 20 Supporting Address Change 
$ 25 Family 

— — $30 Contributing Opt out of receiving a paper 
$150 Lifetime (age 55+) copy of the Claytonia newsletter 


$300 Lifetime (under age 55) 


Name 

Address 

City State Zip 
Phone Email 


Please mail this completed form with a check made payable to the Arkansas Native Plant Society to: 


Katherine Lincourt, Treasurer 
2625 Charter Oak Drive 
Little Rock, Arkansas 72227 


For other membership questions, please contact: 


Virginia McDaniel, Membership Officer 
anps.membership@gmail.com 
(828) 545-2062 


The Arkansas Native Plant Society is a non-profit organization. 
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President's Message 


Eric Fuselier 


As we continue to battle COVID here in the Natural 
State, the Executive Board has again decided that the 
health and safety of our members is of utmost im- 
portance to us, and that it would be best to refrain from 
having an in-person meeting this Fall. Hopefully, as 
more people receive their vaccinations and booster 
shots, we will be able to be together again in 2022. In 
the meantime, it is my duty to inform you of some of 
the changes to the makeup of our Board. 


After seven years of loyal service to the Arkansas Native 
Plant Society (ANPS), Betty Owen is stepping down as 
the editor of our newsletter. We are very grateful to 
Betty for the wonderful job she has done with the news- 
letter during her tenure, and we hope that you will join 
us in thanking her. Luckily we've had a member from 
among our ranks step forward and volunteer to fill 
Betty's vacancy, and the Board is excited to announce 
that we have nominated Brian Lockhart, a recently re- 
tired botanist for the U.S. Forest Service, to serve as the 
new editor of our newsletter. 


l'd also like to introduce you to my successor, Nate 
Weston, who will be taking the helm as President of the 
Arkansas Native Plant Society next year. Nate is a geo- 
spatial ecologist for the Beaver Watershed Alliance in 
northwest Arkansas, an agency he's worked for since 
2017. He's been involved with the Ozark Chapter of 
ANPS for the past several years and currently serves as 
president of that chapter. Nate graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Central Arkansas in Conway with a degree in 
Environmental Science in 2016, where he also worked 
as a restoration assistant at the Jewel Moore Nature 
Reserve, while earning his degree. After graduating 
from UCS Nate went on to work under Theo Witsell at 
the Arkansas Natural Heritage Commission as a re- 
search assistant conducting field surveys for rare plant 
species in Arkansas. Nate's passion for native plants 
shines as he engages the public during the many native 
plant hikes that he's led in northwest Arkansas over the 
years. Please join me in welcoming Nate into his new 
role as president, hopefully at an in-person meeting 
next year. 


Our new President-Elect in 2022 will be Joe Ledvina, a 
botanist for the Arkansas Department of Transportation 
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(ARDOT). Joe joined ARDOT with nine years of experi- 
ence in plant ecology and in conducting plant diversity 
surveys. Joe has previously worked in Virginia as a plant 
ecologist for the Smithsonian Institution where he man- 
aged a long-term grassland restoration ecology project 
in partnership with Virginia Working Landscapes. Joe is 
also an active participant in the AR Monarch Conserva- 
tion Partnership where he represents ARDOT and their 
initiative to increase habitat for the monarch butterfly 
along the roadway corridors they manage. | for one 
think that Joe will be a wonderful asset to the Arkansas 
Native Plant Society as he continues to climb the ranks 
to become our President in 2023. 


And finally, l'm happy to announce that the Board has 
decided to continue to allow me to provide monthly 
programming for you after this year as the new ANPS 
Program Officer. l've really enjoyed having the oppor- 
tunity to host experts from across the state for virtual 
monthly programs that have covered a variety of topics 
related to the native plants of Arkansas, and I’m excited 
to be able to continue doing so into the future. You can 
find recordings of each of these programs on our new 
YouTube channel by visiting YouTube and searching for 
"Arkansas Native Plant Society". If you would like to re- 
ceive monthly announcements for these programs and 
to have the chance to attend the live presentation, you 
can email me at ANPS.Programs@gmail.com and ask to 
be added to the list. So stay tuned, we'll be back. But for 
now: That's all folks! 


$ 
Editor's Note: 


We would be remiss if we did not thank Eric Fuse- 
lier for the amazing job he did as President of ANPS 
during yet another year without in-person 
meetings. COVID did not stop Eric from making vir- 
tual education options available to the member- 
ship. If members could not get to the classes, Eric 
took the classes to the membership. 


Thank you Eric of a job well done! 


i. p 

Nz Claytonia 
= Spring 2019 

me Newsletter 


Your dues status is on your mailing label. 

On the mailing label there will be a number, for 
example, “21”, and this indicates that your dues 
are paid through 2021. (Life members will have an 
“LF” on their label). 

To renew your membership, please fill in the appli- 
cation for membership, changes of name, address, 
e-mail or telephone number and mail your dues to 
the Treasurer: 


Katherine Lincourt, Treasurer 
2625 Charter Oak Drive 
Little Rock, Arkansas 72227 


ANPS Board members continue their work in the remote world we now find ourselves in. Top row: Eric Fuselier, Joe Ledvina, Margaret 
Lincourt, and Becky Hardin. Middle row: Betty Owen, Mike Burns, Susan Hardin, and Virginia McDaniel. Bottom row: Nate Weston, Jen- 
nifer Ogle, and Kate Lincourt (this may or may not be what Kate looks like). 


President 


Eric Fuselier 
Efuselier@olsson.com 501-231-7455 


President-Elect 
Nate Weston 
Nate@beaverwatershedalli 
ance.org 
479-879-7489 


Vice President 
Joe Ledvina 
joeledvina@gmail.com 
702-281-4610 


Secretary 
Margaret Lincourt 
margaret@usscanman.com 
(501) 786-3318 


Treasurer 
Katherine Lincourt 
klincourt@gmail.com 
(501) 454-7790 


Membership Officer 
Virginia McDaniel 
virginiamcd31@yahoo.com 
(828) 545-2062 
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Nominating Committee Chair 
Susan Harden (501) 584-8455 
whizcats@sbcglobal.net 
Becky Hardin (501) 584-8545 
rebeccabutch@aristotle.net 


Memorial Awards Officer 
Jennifer Ogle 
ranunculus73@gmail.com 
(479) 957-6859 


Publisher 
Mike Burns 
anps.membership@gmail.com 
(479) 229-2185 
Editor 
Betty Owen 
pjmbowen@gmail.com 

(501) 472-6920 


Internet/Social Media Officer 
Eric Hunt 


anps.web@gmail.com 
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